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Foreword 

That colleges and universities will face an "enrollment crisis" during the 
1980s has ^een well established and appears inevitable. The National 
Center for Education Statistics predicts.that between 1980 and 1988 there, 
will be an overall decrease of 7.5 percent in student enrollments. For lour- 
year institutions, undergraduate enrollment will drop by 17 percent with 
little or no increase in the number Of part-time students. However, lor 
two-year institutions, MCES predicts an increase of approximately 60 per- 
cent in the number of full- and part-time students. Other organizations 
and agencies forecast greater or lesser declines. Regardless of the mag- 
nitude of the predictions, severahfacts are undeniable: 

m There will be a more than I I percent decrease in the traditional 
college-age popvilation from 1979 to 1988. 

• Some colleges in each institutional categories that will increase their 
enrollments because of their academic-^^ reputation or geographic lo- 
cation while others will experience a decline. 

• Changing enrollments will significantly aiiect institutional linances, 
programs, quality /governance and decision making, and faculty hiring 
and promotion as well as government policies fur higher education. 

• Recent cuts in federal anti state funding for higher education will 
further aggravate the enrollment problem. 

If colleges arad universities are to effectively address dil'licultics caused 
by declining enrollments they must seriously consider critical decisions 
related to faculty staffing, planning, and administrative reorganization. 
In this report. J. Victor Baldridge, senior research sociologist at the Higher 
Education Institute of the University ol California at LoS^Angeh«s. Frank 
R. Kemerer. professor of education law and administration at North Texas 
State University, and Kenneth C. Green, research analyst at the Higher 
Education Research Institute, examine the impact of demographic shilts 
and enrollment declines and outline possible institutional responses to 
these problems. This monograph synthesizes the recent literature on en- 
rollment and demographic issues affecting colleges and universities and 
presents the results of a national survey of college presidents and admis- 
sions directors conducted by the authors in 1981. 

Jonathan D. Fife 

Director 

fgwicr Clearinghouse on Higher Education 
The George Washington University 
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Preface 



The postwar expansion of American higher education was fostered by three 
factors: the postwar baby boom, the growth of government support for 
postsecondary education, and the demand for a trained/credentialed labor 
force stimulated by the growth of the American economy since 1945. For 
35 years— from the Servicemen's Readjustment Act of 1944 (the G.I. Bill), 
through the booming business cycle of the 1960s, to the peak in the number 
of high school graduates in 1979— babies, budgets, and business had a 
profound impact on the growth, development, and finances of American 
higher education. 

The new decade marks a major point of transition. The academic com- 
munity confronts two major problems in the 1980s: declining enrollments 
and a changing perspective on federal and state support for higher edu- 
cation. Each would be enough to contribute to a sense of insecurity in 
academe. Together, they threaten to bring a new depression to American 
higher education. 

Of the two. the "enrollment crisis" is perhaps best understood. The 
causes are well known and the consequences are fairly obvious. Demo- 
graphics have always had a fairly predictable, if often unacknowledged, 
effect on higher education. Allan Cartter's predictions of a coming surplus 
of Ph.D.s— academic heresy when first published in 1965— were based 
on his thoughtful analyses of demographic trends and the educational 
pipeline forgraduatcdegrees. Since thepostwarbirthrateofficially peaked 
in 1961, the higher education comnliinity has known about the impending 
enrollment declines of the 1980s for some time. But only recently have 
researchers and policymakers begun to devote much attention to the im- 
pact of demographic shifts and enrollment declines on such issues as 
institutional finances, program and institutional quality, governance and 
decision making, faculty Tiirihg and promotion policies, and government 
policy for higher education. Other concerns such as minority access and 
participation, a changing job piarket for college graduates, the growing 
demands for accountability, and the rise of faculty unionization captured 
the attention of academic leaders, researchers, and policymakers during 

the 1970s, ' 

If the enrollment crisis was predictable, the recent dramatic shilts in 
government social program spending caught most of the academic com- 
munity by surprise. In retrospect, the slowed growth of government spend- 
ing in the*m1d-l970s seems a minor event when compared with federal 
and state budget cuts recently implemented and still anticipated. Prior 
to the 1980 presidential election, virt^ially all discussions of thX: impact 
and consequence of declining enrollments assumed generally stable gov- 
ernment funding for higher education. However, the federal budget cuts 
initiatedfsin fiscal 1981 were coupled with reductions in state funding 
mandated either by Proposition 13-Iike voter initiat-ves or by state leg- 
islators caught up in the current wave of reorganising fiscal and funding 
priorities'. Both could have a majornegatiye impact on a host of academic 
policies, programs, and practices. In this* manuscript we explore the im- 
pact of these demographic and financial changes on higher education. 
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A Word About Resnearch Methods ^ 

The AAHE-ERIC/Highcr Education Research Report^ series reviews the 
current hterature about important topics in higher education. We have 
attempted to integrate and reference the currently available material on 
demographic and related issues affecting higher education in the 1980s, 
In addition to the literature we also include new survey data, InP the 
spring and summer of 1981 the authors conducted a national survey of 
760 college presidents and 760 admissions directors. Seventy- three percent 
of the presidents and 70 percent of the admissions directors returnee! the 
questionnaires. The survey is referred to throughout the manuscript as 
the "1981 National Enrollment Survey," We focus on three major types 
of institutions: universities, four-year colleges, and two-year colleges. The 
survey data have been weighted to reflect approximately 2.500 institu- 
tionS/ 

The Spencer Foundation of Chicago underwrote most oi the research 
costs, with additional aid from the American Association of State Colleges 
and Universities (AASCU) and North Texas State University. We deeply 
appreciate the generous support of these three organizations. 

We should mention that the chapter on student retention relies heavily* 
on our experience directing a consortium, of eight southern Caliiornia 
liberal arts colleges that are working to improve student retention. The 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation of Battle Creek. Michigan, funded, the consor- 
tium, and we want to express our appreciation to the foundation and the 
eight colleges for providing us with an excellent example of retention 
efforts related to enrollment concerns. 

Finally, over a do/en case studies were conducted on campuses ex- 
periencing enrollment dilTiculties. The purpose w;as to examine fiisi-hand 
the impacts^ on the campuses and the institutions' attempts to respond 
creatively. ? 

Four sources of information, then, were integrated for this maiUi.script: 
a literature review, the 1981 National Enrollment Survey, lessons Ironi 
the Southern California Retention Consortium, and on-campus case stud- 
ies at a variety c>f institutions. o 
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Overview of Research Findings 



■ A severe enrollment decline is predicted lor higher education because ol 
the decline in the college-age population. Fears abound that colleges ace 
enrollment shortfalls, budgetary crises, and faculty layolls. Do college 
presidents and admissions officers believe these dire predii;tions will really 
^-COme true? aurn981 survey of both groups shows a pattern ol concern 
coupled with strong optimism. 

College Presidents Show Con<;fm About Enrollments 

Sixty percent of the nation's college presidents agree "enrollment is a 
major concern, ' and 75 percent report their institution has experienced 
- increased competition for students since 1976 (72 peitent in public insti- 
tutions, 83 percent in private). Yet, simultaneously, presidents are laiiiy 
positive about future enrollments. Presidents may be concer«cd, but 
•nevertheless thev expect their in.stilutions to overcome t»ie hurdles. Fm ty- 
two percem expect incrm^e^ in thei/ enrollments by 1986; only 1^ percent 

expect declines. • *• ~ • • , , i . 

Presidents believe the financial impact\)f dc'cliiung budgets and cuts 
in student ivid will have more impact than enrolln^ent dillicultie.s. Tliev 
tend to be guardediv optimistic about enroMments but considerably: moi;e' 
worried' about overall'linances. TwenAy-six percent ^1 the presidents be\ 
lieve their institution,s lace "lairor poor " finivncial prospects over,the ne.xt 
live vears. A signilicant number of admi.ssioris directors (40 percent) think 
the major student, financial aid cuts instituted by the Reagan Admini.s- 
tration will have a "severe " impact on their institutions. Nearly 60 percent 
of admissions directors in private institutions loresee such an impact. 

Despite the .recent dramatic growth of nontiHdilional and oll-canipus 
programs, presidents at all types of-institutions report that their inajor 
.soufce of competition is the traditional, on-campus degree program ol 
four-vear institutions. And, despite growing student interest in occupa- 
'tionallv oriented post.secondary training, college presidents report that 
vocational programs and proprietary training programs play a small role 
in the current competition lor students. 

Even though the competition for students has increa.sed, only 14 per- 
cent of the presidents report that the quality ol their students has declined 
since 1975. Thirty-one percent report no change in student quality and 
' " percent .say student quality has improved. 

Different Types of Colleges Face Radically Different Futures 

Some campus presidents anticipate enrollment declines, particular y those 
at private two-vear colleges (33 percent) and private universities (27 per- 
cent) Others lace the future with optimism about enrollment increa.ses: 
57 percent of community college presidents forecast enrollment increases, 
and 39 percent of presidents in both public and private lour-year colleges 

.see increa.ses. . ii , . 

One .sui prising finding is the optimism of .some presidents at colleges 
that aecbrding to most estimates, will face the worst declines. The lour- 
year private liberal arts colleges are the prime example. Thirty-nine per- 
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cent of these presidents loresee enrollment increases and "very good or • 
excellent" finances; rnost of the rest see the situation "unchanged." The 
survey data suggest that most institutions have a "last survivor" men- 
tality. Many college presidents seem to assume that their institutions will 
be immune to the 23 percent decline in the traditional college-age group 
over the next 15 yea rs . 

Although many public institutions will experience enrollment and li- 
nancial difficulties in the 1980s, as a group they should fare better than 
their counterparts in the private sector. Public institutions, particularly 
the four-year colleges and the community colleges, will become increas- 
ingly attractive to a growing number of students, if only because of their 
low tuition charges. Nonetheless, public institutions may experience fi- 
nancial difficulties because of reduced state subsidies, not necessarily be- 
cause of sigjiificani declines in their enrollment. 

Cuts In Government Financial Aid Programs a Major Concern 

Although the lull dimensions of the problenf^ are still unclear, budget cuts 
could mean that low- in come students may get less aid and many middle- 
income students may get no aid. Cuts in student aid programs may reduce 
costs, by enrolling part time, living at home, or selecting less expensive 
colleges. Enrollment problems in the private sector will be aggravated by " 
student aid cuts, given the higher tuition costs. 

ollcgcs Have Done Little to Prepare for the 1980s 

Preside n^.s are "concerned," the study finds, but nevertheless expect en- 
rollment increases. This optimism may account for the fact that many 
campuses have done little to prepare for tiic fMture. For example, only 39 
percent of the presidential respondents report tnat their campus has de- 
veloped a written retrenchment policy, only 19 percent say they have 
programs encouraging 'early faculty retirement, and only 22 percent report 
having faculty retraining programs. Fewer than half the admissions di- 
rectors say their budget has been increased over inflation costs during the 
past five years; onlv 21 percent report their staffs have been increased. 
The research reveals that only 4 few of the recruiting and retention strat- 
egies generally considered eifcctive aie being utilized. Most in!>ti tut ions 
have not developed and implemented comprehensive new-student mar- 
keting plans and systematic programs for reducing student attrition. 

Organization of the Monograph 

Chapter two details the nation^l statistics and projections of future en- 
rollment trends. Chapter three shif ts the .discussion to the campus level, 
investigating the dimensions of current enrollment problems and describ- 
ing the potentially damaging impact of declining economic resources. 

The next three chapters ask a straightforward, practical question: What 
can local campuses do about the twin problems of enrollment decline and 
financial stringency? How should the local campus prepare fur the po- 
tential difficulties? Chapter four deals briefly with recruitment and ad** 
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missions, one of the mosl important Jogal campus responses. Chapter five 
discusses another strategic institutional response, student retentiort. Like 
r^^ruitmont. retention is an area where institutions can have real impact. 
Ir| this chapter we report on the activities of eight liberal arts colleges 
tf^at are cutting their.attrition rates by direct action and cooperative ef- 
forts. Chapter six explores a variety of other campus policy^4ssues. 11 coU 
jjges and universities are to prepare for enrollment difficulties— and the 
1981 survey data suggest they have not done much yet— then they must 
confront critical decisions affecting faculty staffing, planning, and ad- 
ministrative reorganization. 

A constant theme dominates this book: Although the trends are ominous 
and seriously threaten higher education, campuses can plan, respond, act. 
and revitali/e themselves for a hi^althy, dynamic response to those threats. 
Colleges and universities are unquestionably affected by demographic, 
political, and financial trends. butnhey are not necessarily controlled by 
those trends. This book tries to examine the trend^i square-on and real- 
_Jst_lcally; but we move rapidly beyond that analysis to the dynamics of 
institutional response—to the actions the campuses can take to make sure 
• they are not merely pawns driven by environmental forces. 
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Enrollment Projections 



Demographic factors always have had a fairly predictable if unacknow- 
ledged effect on college and universUy enrollments. Allan Carttqr was 
among the first to assess this relationship carefully. In his last book, PhDs 
and the Academic Labor Market (1976), he noted that because 97 percent 
of college and university students are 18 and over, 

one would think that projecting the pool of [potential college^ sudents] at 
least 18 years ahead would be a common and uncorttroversial practice. 
During the great growth period for higher education in the 1960s, however, 
this was rarely done, and some of the disequilibrium factors now facing 
or soon to face higher education can be attributed to short-sightedness 
(Cartter I976,p.25). 

■ -- e 

The 1980s mark the arrival of this disequilibrium as the demographically 
driven demand for higher education falls short of postsecondary educa- 
tional capacity. 

The Carnegie Council on Policy Studies in Higher Education has de- 
clared that the most dramatic feature of higher education in the next 20 
years "is the prospect of declining enrollments" (1980, p. 32). A recent 
Brookings Institution report observes that "although many economic forces 
will bear on colleges and universities during the coming decade, none will 
have more impact than the changing demography of the U.S. population 
and its effect on the demand for higher education" (Breneman and Nelson 
1980, p. 232). More than 100 colleges closed in the past decade, largely 
because of enrollmen^t problertis (National Center for Education Statistics 
1981). Several sources estimate that another 100 to 400 private colleges 
may close because of enrollment problems over the next 20 years (Behn 
1979; Carnegie Foundation 1975; Ihlahfeldt 1980a). A1 978 Carnegie Coun- 
cil survey reveals that 22 percent of American colleges and universities 
experienced a downward trend in full-time equivalent (PTE) enrollments 
between 1969-70 and 1977-78 (Stadtman 1980, Table 28). More recently, 
our summer 1981 National Enrollment Survey indicates that 16 percent 
of American college presidents anticipate a downward trend in their in- 
stitution's enrollments over the next five years. ^ 

The projection about demographic problems for higher education fol- 
lows three decades of unparalleled growth, fostered largely by the postwar 
baby boom. Arrierican colleges and universities enrolled 3.86 million stu- 
dents in 1960, 8.65 million students in 1970, and 11.66 million in 1979. 
The greatest expansion occurred between 1955 and 1970: The number of 
colleges increased by 36 percent — from 1 ,886 to 2,573. Enrollments nearly 
tripled during this period, up 86 percent in the private sector and nearly 
fourfold in the public sector. New colleges — mostly public institutions — 
opened at the rate of almost one per week (Finn 1978, chapter 2; Frances 
1980b, pp. 6-9; U.S. General Accounting Office 1977, pp. 12-17). 

The demographic forecasts for the '80s have stimulated "a behind-the- 
scenes debate in the inner circles of higher education establishment [that] 
may significantly influence the way the nation's colleges and universities 
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prepare for the lean years ahead" (Hechinger 1980, p. C4). Several seen- 
arios forecast decline. The Carnegie Council (1980, chapter 3) projects 
about a 15 percent drop in PTE enrollments between 1981 and 1996, a 
loss of as many as 1 .35 million PTE students. Fred Crossland, tormer head 
of the Division of Education and Public Policy at the Pord Foundation, 
anticipates a 15 percent reduction in total head-count enrollment, yet 
cautions that "full time equivalent [PTE] enrollment will probably iail 
somewhat more than 15 percent from the anticipated 1981 record hjgh 
because "the proportion of part-time, older, non-traditional, and drop-in/ 
drop-out students is likely to increase" (Crossland 1980, p. 20). 

Others, however, offer more optimistic projections. Carol Prances ot 
the American Council on Education suggests that the academic commu- 
nity's "greatest problem may not be that we will not be unprepared lor 
the fcnrollmentl decline, but that we will be so well prepared that we will 
make it happen" (1980b, p. 71). In contrast to what she terms the "man- 
agement of decline" approach suggested by Crossland and others, Prances 
proposes a "strategic planning" model that could offset the anticipated 
decline and perhaps yield a 3.5 percent increase in PTE enrollments over 
the ne.xt 15 years (see Prances 1980a, pp. 42-43; and 1980b. pp. 40-70). 
Similar optimistic forecasts—based largely on increased college matri- 
culation and participation rates— have been offered by Howard Bowen 
(1974), Leslie and Miller (1974), and the National Center lor Education 
Statistics (Prankel and Harrison 1977). . 

College enrollment projections have a dubious history. Unlike ele- 
mentary and secondary school enrollments, which are determined largcjy 
by birthrates, collegiate enrollments are also affected by other factors such 
as "economic conditions, political and administrative decisions, the status 
value of a degree, and the intrinsic value of higher education" (Prankel 
and Harrison 1977, p. 7). 

Demographic Trends in the Traditional College Cohort 

Demographic data help to separate fact from fear, reality from uncer- 
tainty. The data do not bode well for stable enrollments. 

Birth rates- The postwar baby boom that began in 1946 finally ended in 
1964. Live births rose from 2.6 million in 1946 to a peak ol 4.3 million in 
1957 and dropped to a postwar low of 3 1 million in 1973. Birth rates were 
fairly steady throughout the remainder of the 1970s, hovering^round 3.2 
million annually. The drop between 1964 and 1974 represents a decline 
of approximately 20 percent over just one decade. Birth ates began to 
rise again in the late 1970s, although fertility rates have remained lairly 
low approximately 2.1 children per woman, which is slightly higher than 
the postwar low of 1.9 recorded ir the late 1960s (Pishlow 1978, pp. 25- 
31; U'.S.>:Pureau of the Census 1979). 

High school graduation rates. Two factors contributed to the dramatic 
annual increases in high school diplomas awarded since 1955. Pirst and 
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. most obvious was the growing number ot children who were going lo 
school. Second was ihe greater proportion ol the age cohort complete ag 
high school. The national campaign to encourage youngsters to stay in 
school and obtaina high school diploma yielded higher graduation rates. 
The percentage of the age cohort completing high school rose trom 61.3 
percent (1.35 million students) in 1955 to 74.6 percent (3.16 million stu- 
dents) in 1979 (Frances 1980b, Table I3A). 

The decline in the si/e. of the high school graduating Class began in 
1980 when 3.09 million students graduated from high school and will run 
through 1991 when the high school graduating class will total an estimated 
2,34 million students. The decline in members reflects both the demo- 
graphic events of the postwar period as well as a sUght decline in the 
proportion of youths completing high school. (Frances 1980b, Table I3A), 
This will be a 25 percent drop over 12 years, more than half of which will 
occur^yring the first seven years between 1979 and 1986. After 1991 . high 

'school enrollments will increase, fostered by the first wave of children 
produced by the parents of the 1950s and 1960s baby boom (Western 
Interstate Commission on Higher Education 1979; Frances 1980b. Tabje 
13A; Carnegie Council 1980). 

College matriculation rates. Since 1965, access to higher education has 
been a major concern of both the federal government and the individual 
states. However, despite the recent increases in the proportion of women 
and minorities who enter college alter graduating from high school, the 
overall matriculation rate for recent high school graduates has declined 
in recent years (Frances 1980b; Glenny 1980; National Center for Edu- 
cation Statistics 1979). 

Several factors have adversely affected collt?ge matriculation rates. 
First and foremost has been the draft. The end of military conscription in 
1973 also meant the end to the need for young men to attend college sinpply 
to obtain a student deferment; thus, the percentage of men 18 to 21 en- 
rolled as undergraduates dropped from 45 percent in 1969 to 35 percent 
in 1977 (Carnegie Council 1980, Figure 9). 

The perceived "excess" supply of young "baby-boom" workers and a 
fear of a "surplus" of college graduates entering the labor market may 
have encouraged many high school graduates, particularly young men, to 
pursue vocational training rather than a college degree. Other factors 
affecting matriculation rates include the increasing costs of college and 
^ the liberalized admissions/readniissions policies that encourage — or at 
least do not penalize — short-term "stopping-out." Additionally, many su- 
dents have shifted to part-time attendance and more frequent interrup- 
tions in their college career (Carnegie Foundation 1975). - 

Raciaiyethnic differences. There is no doubt that racial and ethnic differ- 
ences, prominent in the past, will be important in the future. First and 
foremost is the issue of numbers. The actual number of minority youths 
(blacks, Hispahics, American Indians) in the 18- to 24-year-old age cohort 
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will change little between 1980 and 1996, hovering around five million 
persons. However, the minority proportion of this age group will increase 
26.8 percent over this 16-year period', up from 15.3 percent of the popu- 
lation cohort in 1980 to 19.4 percent in 1996 (Henderson 1977; Breneman 
and Nelson 1980). 

General population statistics also mask important racial/ethnic group 
differences. Among recent high school graduates, minorities are less likely 
to enroll in college than are whites. Astin (1982) j-eports college matri- 
culation rates for recent high school graduates to be about 30 percent for 
Indians; 40 percent for blacks, Chicanos, and Puerto Ricans; and approx- 
imatley 46 percent for whites. Minority students are also much more likely 
to drop out of college once enrolled. According to the 1972 National Lon- 
gitudinal Study, the four-year graduation rate for whites who entered 
college in 1972 was 34 percent compared to 24 percent for blacks, 16 
percent for American Indians, and 13 percent for Hispanics (Eckland and 
Wisenbaker 1979). Undergraduate degree completion rates beyond the 
traditional four-year span also vary by racial/ethnic group. Over a period 
of nine years, roughly 56 percent of the white freshmen eventually earn a 
baccalaureate degree compared to roughly 40 percent for blacks and Chi- 
canos. 30 percent for American Indians, and 45 percent for Puerto Ricans 
(Astin 1982; Commission on the Higher Education of Minorities 1982). 

Non traditional Students 

A number of observers note that "nontra^ditional clients" (e.g., adult learn- 
ers, returning women, part-time students), could be a major source of 
enrollment for higher education over the next 25 years. These students 
currently account for about 25 percent of PTE enrollments (Frances 1980b). 
Many institutions hope to tap this growing market segment. Yet, is this 
a realistic expectation? 

Adult learners. Campus-based adult learners, particularly adylt women, 
have been a major growth industry in higher education over the past 10 
years. Adult learners are aware of the importance of educational creden- 
tials in the labor market and have been spurred on by federal and state 
programs intended to promote lifelong learning. The adult presence on 
the college campus is now greater than at any time since the years im- 
mediately following World War II. Nationwide, the proportion of college 
students age 25 and older has risen from 29.2 percent in 1973 to 34.7 
• percent in 1978, an increase of approximately 1 .25 million campus-based 
adult learners (Frances 1970b, Table 2).* 

Even with continued growth, however, it seems unlikely that adult 
learners will provide an adequate enrollment substitute for the traditional 
18- to 22-year'Old undergraduate. First, adults are far more likely to be 



*These figures would be even higher if they included 22- to 24-year-olds. For a 
discussion of the various definitions of adult learners, see Solmon and Gordon 
(1981). 
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Figure 1: College Enrollments and Enrollment Projections, 1974-2000 
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part-time rather than full-time students. Only 33 percent of adult students 
aged 24 to 35 attend full time; the figure drops to 15 percent for adults 
over 35; this compares with 66 percent for students aged 1 8 to 22 (Frances 
1980b). Furthermore, because education often conflicts with family and 
work responsibilities, adults are more likely to stop in and stop out, fitting 
courses between other commitments (Solmon and Gordon 1981). 

Lyman Glenny (1980) identifies five factors that, taken together, sug- 
gest that new adult learners will not compensate for the loss of traditional 
college students. First, nondegree education and training in business, in- 
dustry, and government is already a sizable portion of the nation's post- ^ 
secondary educational activity and willcontinue to grow. Industry programs 
tailored to the needs of both ennplo^ee and employer are often several 
years ahead of classroom curricula. Second, instruction by video, coupled 
with the academic community's failure to capitalize on new instructional 
media, will compete with more traditional, campus-based programs. Third, 
some adults may be less inclinedlo pursue a degree because they feel the 
value of the baccalaureate has decreased. Fourth, the declining interest 
in ^college among males may reduce the participation rates of adult men. 
And finally, "lifelong learning" will incorporate such a range of courses 
and activities that few institutions will be able to compete in "this broad, 
open field of educational opportunities" (Glenny 1980, pp, 376-77). 

Adult enrollments would have to increase significantly beyond current 
levels to offset projected enrollment declines. Using the 1979-82 years as 
a baseiine lor peak enrollments, the Carnegie Council projects a 1 5 percept 
dt^cline in PTE enrollments between 1983 and 1996 (a conservative pro- 
jection by some estimates), a loss 01^35 million PTE stiidents CCarnegie 
Council 1980. chapter 3), The Carnegie Council estimates that 40 percent 
of this decline will occur by 1989, a drop of approximately 540,000 PTE 
students. If adults were to replace only one- third of the students lost 
because of demographic shifts, a substitution ratio of five "nontraditional" 
adults to one "traditional" student (Cartter 1976) would require an in- 
crease of 900,000 nontraditional students by 1989 and 2.25 million by 
1995, A more' generous 3: 1 substitution ratio (the standard ratio employed 
to calculate PTEs from part-timc'^enrollments) would require more than 
•540.000 adults by 1989 and 1.35 million new adult learners by 1996, Even 
the generous .56 adults to I traditional student replacement figure pro- 
posed by Frances (1980b, pp. 57-63) still requires a significant increase 
in adult enrollments over the ne.xt two decades, appro.ximately 320,000 
adults by 1989 and more than 800,000 by 1996. 

Part-time students. Several observers believe that continued increase in 
part-time enrollments, both undergraduate and graduate, could help offset 
some of the decline forecast for the next 20 years. In the last decade, part- 
lime enrollments grew faster than full-time enrollments. Part-time un- 
dergraduates now account for nearly 20 percent of total undergraduate 
p. PTE enrollment, up from 1 1 percent in 1970 (National Center for Edu- 
cation Statistics 1981, Table 3.9). 
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Figure 2: National and Regional Patterns of Projected Public High Sdiool Graduates, I979-9S 
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Part-time enrollment, to be sure, has long been part ol American higher 
education. Prior to the recent surge in adult enrollments, eampus-based 
adult programs usuallv catered to the educational needs and occupational 
interests of part-time evening students. The factors that stimulatc-d the 
general postwar growth of enrollments have also contributed to the iii: 
crease in part-time enrollments-the rapid growth of metropolitan, open- 
access, public institutions; a greater emphasis on educational credentials 
in the labor force; and the recent expansion of federal and state financial 
aid'progranvs that provide some assistance to part-time students. 

However part-time enrollments are unlikely to compensate lor much 
of the future eniolfment decline. The very same factor that will reduce 
full-time enrollment will reduce part-timers, namely the decline ol college- 
age students in the population. Full-time and part-time students are drawn 
from the same pool of potential matriculants, particularly in public in- 
stitutions. The 18- to 22-vear-old potential part-time student is also a 
potential full-time studenj. Anv future increase in part-time enrollments 
probably will occur at the expense of potential lull-time enrullments. 

College Enrollment Projections • u i i 

Allan Cartter's demographically derived forecasts for the crash ol the ac- 
ademic labor market contributed to the academic community's awareness 
oj the lijik between- defflographic trends anLd^eoroHnhents (Cartter 1965, 
~l97i l976). Carol Shulman has oBsiEfvecTthat enrollment projections "vary 
greatly because the analvst^ build into their forecasts differing vi.sions ol 
how higher education can aiid should develop and because their visions 
are linked to special assumptions about the future of the American ecoii- 
•omv and its rebtionship to higher education ' (Schulman 1976, p. 13). 
Projection methods range from the simple to the complex. The National 
Center for Education Statistics (1976) has used constant growth rate mea- 
sures to forecast enrollments, generally ignoring external variables such 
as financial aid policies and economic factors. The Carnegie Foundation 
(1975) and the Carnegie Council (1980) have included enrollment trends 
as well as external factors in their projections. Several analysts locus on 
the economic incentives for college attendance, and they .suggest that- 
in addition to demographic factors-a declining job market and a lower 
■ economic- rate of return ' on a college education helps cau.se '-■"'"' men* 
decline (O'Toole 1977; Dresch 1975). Others such as Howard Bowen (1974) 
and Leslie and Miller (1974) look beyond the traditional role ol college 
and economic perspectives on higher education, suggesting that postsec- 
ondary institutions could play a much broader role in American, society, 
thus contributing to increased enrollments. 

These factors and others are renected in the enrollment proiections 
offered bv a number of analysts (Figure 1). The forecasts range Irom the 
overly optimistic to the extremely pessimistic. Some are already dated 
and others seem extreme. . . • 

Undergraduate enrollments. Undergraduate enrollments are the segment 
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of higher education most directly aiicctcd by demographic trends. In fall 
1980 91 percent of all (jrst-time. lull-time college Ireshmen were eitheu 
18 or 19 years old (Astin, King, and Richardson 1981), The 18 to 24 age 
cohort comprises 80 percent of all undergraduate enrollment (Stadiman 
1980; Carnegie Council 1980). 

Graduate education. Few observers have .said ^uch recently about grad- 
uate enrollment prospects, perhaps reflecting a silent consensus that the 
recent problems in the academic labor market will worsen and contribute 
to further enrollment decline. Yet the Carnegie Council(1980) anticipates 
stable enrollment or onlv slight declines in graduate education over the 
next 20 vears. This optimism is ba.sed on the shift in graduate education 
from academic apprenticeships to professional training. The council states 
that-. 

inn much has been made of loo Utile ....We have heard wo.sily ahou, 
ihe /c-sv than 10 pencil of i-radiiaie work ihai /.v in deep iroiihle (the 
academic Ph.D.) and le.ss ahoiii ihe oiher more ihau 90 pei'ccni ihai ha.-^ 
- been moviiif- along unimpaired or ha.-i even prospered (Camefiie Council 

im). p. 48). 

Although the decline ol the academic job market affects graduate en- 
rollments, this has been field specific rather than generalized. Some di.s- 
ciplines have found favor in industry and government (e.g., economics), 
and others, such as' computer .science and engineering, continue to expe- 
rience high demand. T<.o, humanists have found outlets for their skills 
and talents in the private sector (.see Solmon et al. 1981). Graduate edu- 
cation probably will be verv volatile during the ne.xt 20 years, especially 
within degree levels and across disciplines; but this volatility will not 
riecessarilv mean lower enrollments (Carnegie Council 1-980). 

Regional Impacts. The aggregated demographic data al.so hide important 
regional differences. The 1980 Census .shows the continued growth ol the 
Sunbelt states at the expense of the urban Northeast and Midwest. The 
Western Interstate Commi.ssion on Higher Education (1979) notes that 
there will be significant regional differences in the decMne in the number 
of high school graduates between 1979 and 1995, The northeast and north- 
central regions will suffer the greatest decline, and the southern and west-^ 
ern states will experience the least. Yet even the regional data ma.sk .some 
important state differences: the pattern of pro-jected high school graduates 
in the western states is strongly affected by a 30 percent decline in the 
number of high .school graduates in California (Figure 2). 

Several ob.servers have identified tho.se states in which higher educa- 
tion will be most adversely affected by the demographic events ol the next 
' 20 vears (.see Carnegie Council 1980; Centra 1980; Crossland 1980; Hen- 
derson 1977). For example. Cro.ssland identifies 13 northern states Irom 
Massachusetts to Minnesota in which the public high school graduating 
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class is expected lo decline anvwhere iVoni 30 to 49 percent, Crossland 
observed that because higher education in these states "represents a sub- 
stantial proportion'of the total national effort [42.4 percent of all insti- 
tutions! what happens fin these states! will cause widespread psychological, 
economic and political ripples across the country" (1980, p. 21), State 
enrollment trends are also affected by student migration. A 1977 American 
Council on Education report suggests that ihe immigration of out-ol-state- 
students will help offset the population decline in 33 states (Henderson 

1977). ^ ' , , 

The Carnegie Cguncil has been specific about the individual states, 
categorizing them according to their enrollment problems. Six frostbelt 
states are forecast to have much worse than average enrollment problems 
over the next 15 years; Alaska »plus six sunbelt states are expected to fare 
much better than the national average (see Table I). 

Institutional impacts. Analysts also agree that the "enrollment crisis" ol 
the 1980s will have differential impacts on institutions. Some campuses 
will experience no decline and may even report some increase in enroll- 
ment; others will be severely hurt by the demographic events of the 1980s. 

Observers agree that two types of institutions will be most advcrsefy 
affected by enrollment proble/ns in the 1980s; small, private liberal arts 
colleges and private two year colleges (Carnegie Council 1980; Mayhew 
1979). Mayhew also identifies other types of institutions that will expe- 
rience problems? "middle level, privaft urban universities and perhaps a 
few of the more remote state colleges located in regions experiencing sharp 
enrollment declines" (Mayhew 1979. p. 4). The least vulnerable institu- 
tions seem to be at the opposite poles of the prestige ladder: the research 
universities and the .selective liberal arts colleges cit one end and the public 
two-year institutions at the other end. Comprehensive and doctoral-grant- 
ing institutions should have enrollment patterns .somewhat between the 
extremes of universities and private two-year colleges. The vast inajoi ity 
of the vulnerable institutions are private colleges., According to the Car- 
negie Council, "only about 10 of the over 700 institutions in the most 
Vulnerable categories are public" (1980. p. 61). 

Private institutions are more vulnerable to enrollment problems than 
their public-.sector counterparts for a number of reasons. These institu- 
tions, particularly the less sejective liberal arts and two-year colleges, are 
concentrated in the frostbelt states that will experience severe drops in 
the 1 8 to 24 age cohort over the next 1 5 years. These institutions also have 
been hard hit bv the high inllation of recent years. In many instances 
'short-term savings gained by deferred plant maintenance, retrenchment, 
and low facultv salaries will have long-term consequences (see Bowen and 
Minter 1977). Changing federal and state financial aid policies, particu- 
larly changes in the Guaranteed Student Loan program, will further erode 
the ability of these institutions to recruit middle-income students. - 

The mid-level public institutions, many of them former teacher col- 
leges, aiso may experience enrollment problems. They had some difficul- 
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" Table 1: Projected State Enrollment Trends, 1980-1995 
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tics during the brief enrollment downturn ol' the early 1970s, and that 
experience sets the stage lor even more drastic change in the next lilteen 
vears" (Glennv 1980, p. 375). They probably will have to compete with 
two-vear institutions, although they arc'.somewhat less prepared than the 
community colleges to serve students interested in short-term, technical/ 

-vocational training. . . u ui 

The nation s elite institutions., whether research universities or highly 
selective libecal arts colleges, will be least harrfled by the demographic- 
events of the nL.xt 15 vears. They should continue to enjoy national visi- 
bility and compalitive applicant pools (Mayhcw 1979; Crossland 1980; 
Gk-nnv 1980; Henderson 1977). o 

Summary . i 

The changing demographv of the American populace, particularly among 
voung Americans, will have a profound impact on higher education through 
the 1980s and into the 1990s. The 25 percent decline in the traditional 18 
to 22 college-aged population, dramatic changes in the racial/ethnic com- 
position and regional shifts will affect all but a small number of the 
colleges and universities. The priva^te, less selective, liberal arts colleges 
will be most adverselv affected. Research universities and selective liberal 
arts colleges should feel little Impact. Colleges in the Northeast and Mid- 
west will experience more difficulties than their counterparts in the South 
and West And therc^is a small bit of good news:°Enrollments should begin 
to rise towards the end of the century as the children of the postwar baby 
boom begin to arrive on college campuses. 
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Institutional Concerns 



The past 30 years have been marked by a continuing state of self-pro- 
claimed crisis in American higher education. The themes of the "once and 
future crisis" (Finn I978)areall too familiar: too much, slowed, and finally 

. no growth; minority participation; liberal education versus student vo- 
cationalism; accountability; faculty uniohization; retrenchment; and in- 
flation. Yet American higher education has been surprisingly resilient, 

, surviving and thriving in the midst of self-proclaimed adversity. Despite 
ominous projections, enrollments in most fnstitutions have yet to actually 
decline. 

This chapter examines three issues: (1) how campus presidents view 
their institution's ability to weather the expected tough times ahead, (2) the 
dimensions o'^ the enrollment problem for individual campuses, and 
(3) institutional finances in light of the anticipated cuts in government 
support. Although only a small proportilin of campuses have yet to ex- 
perience declining enrollment, the decline in economic resources already 
has placed a severe strain on some campus hfudgets. The combination of 
financial exijfjency and shifting enrollniefit patterns threatens to provoke 
a \^ry real crisis at many institutions. 

The Views of Campus Presidents 

The results of the 1981 NationaUEnrollment Survey feveal that the ma- 
jority of college presidents are somewhat concerned about enrollments 
but are also generally optimisitic about their institution 'senr(|llment pros- 
pects. Presidents of public colleges are more likely to anticipate increased 
cnrpllmen|s than their counterparts innhe private sector. President;* of 
'public two-year institutions are clearly the most optimistic about future 
enrollments: Less than half express concern about the future and nearly 
60 percent anticipate that their college's enrollment will increase by more 
than 6 percent by 1986 (Table 2). ' 

Although presidents are generally optimistic about enrollments, they 
are less ^anguine about finances (see Table 2). More presidents anticipate 
fair or poor financial prospects (26 percent) than anticipate enrollment 
decline (16 percent). Interestingly, a larger proportion of public college 
presidents than private college presidents report fair or poor financial 
prospects, perhaps reflecting their concern about reduced state support 
for higher educjition. Presidents of private research! ilniversi ties are the 
most optimistic about institutional finances, followed by the presidents 
of private four-year colj^'ges. Although the optirifjism of the former group 
may be warranted si net their institutions, are generally elite and wealthy, 
the optimism of the four-year col lege presidents seems inappropriate. Most 
analysts believe that four year^colleges will be the most affected by the 
demographic events of the 1980s. <^ 

The survey data suggest that many college presidents seem 'to have a 
"last surviyor" mentality abd^enrollment problems. They apparently 
believe that their institutions will be immune to the troubles caused by 
the demographic trends of the 1980s. The data in Table 2 imply that 
presidents are more sensitive to financial issues than enrollment concerns, , 
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Figure 3: Trends In Freshman Admissions, 1975-80 

(percentage change as reported by admissions directors} 
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Tabic 2: Presidential Perspectives on Enrollments and Finances, by Institutional Type 
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perHaps reflecting presidential preoccupation with the current problems 
of inflation and budget reductions rather than the unknown consequences 
of future enrol I nient difficulties. 

How Serious Are Campus Enrollment Problems? 

Most institutions have not experienced enrollment problems thus far. In- 
deed, the slow but steady growth of collegiate enrollments over the past 
— five~y fais belies p r u phecTcroFde clinc. Ho weve r , wa rv of suiue u ■ the grim 
demographic data and frightened by their own brief experience with en- 
rollment problems in the mid-1970s, many administrators are now de- 
veloping plans to bolster enrollment. Most institutional plans stress re- 
cruitment, although a growing numberof colleges are turning to retention 
as a strategy to deal with enrollment difficulties (Stadtman 1980). 

Recruitment. The most direct and obvious way to maintain enrollments 
is to recruit more students. Not surprisingly, this course has been adopted 
by 62 percent of the country's institutions (Stadtman 1980). Although the 
enrollment crunch is not forecast to begin until 1982-83, the past decade 
has been marked by institutional efforts to upgrade and expand recruit- 
ment activities. Between lyftV anJlVyb, the typical private college"Trv 
creased its recruitment staff by 42 percent (Bowen and Minter 1977). \ 
Admissions directors report major increases in recruiting budgets, staff 
sfee, travel, marketing research, and faculty involvement in recruitment 
activities between 1975 and 1980. Private institutions were more likely to 
report increased and/or upgraded efforts than public institutions (1981 
National Enrollment Survey). 

At least lour factors helped raise enrollments in the late 1970s: in- 
creased numbers' of high school graduates, enhanced institutional recruit- 
ment activities, enlarged government aid programs, and expanded 
enrollments of nontraditional students. The majority of admissions di- 
rectors in all sectors report steady increases in freshman applications, 
admissions offers, and enrollments between. 1975 and 1980 (Figure 3). 
Furthermore, our data show t je majority of institutions also report stable 
or increased enrollments of transfer students and graduate students. 

Despite increases, soft spots ate evident. High school seniors are now 
more likely to make multiple a.pplications than were students 10 years 
ago (Greenland King 1981). More applications for each full-time student, 
plus the growing number of applications fronri part-timers, account for 
much of the reported increases in undergr#iduate applications. 

There is also the question of quality: Have the nation's colleges and 
universities lowered admissions requirements to maintain enrollments? 
The declining SAT scores of entering freshmen are most often cited to 
support this contention. However, the relationship between SAT scores 
and student ability has often been questioned. (See, for example, Astiri 
19Ji2). Does the SAT assess student ability or student achievement? If the 
scores measure competence, then many college presidents will agree that 
students do not possess the verbal and mathematical skills they once did. 
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In our survey, nearly 60 percent ol the presidents agreed that high school 
preparation has declined among their entering students. One noticeable 
exception were presidents at private universities. Only 18 percent in this 
category agreed. Since the^e institutions have traditionally enrolled the 
strongest students and have enjoyed a wide range of selection, the absence 
of a decline is not surprising. 

A I thou g h SAT scores and academic skills ol entering students have 
declined, their high school grades have not. In 1968, entering students 
with C averages outnumbered students with A averages by better than 
two to one (32 percent versus 12 percent). By 1981, however, the per- 
centage of students with A averages outnumbered students with C aver- 
ages, 21 percent and 19 percent, respectively. Given the decline in test 
scores during this period as well as the growing concern about student 
skills in such areas as composition, mathematics, and foreign languages, 
few would cite rising grade averages as evidence that students know more 
or perform better that their countei^parts of a decade ago (Astin, King, 
and Richardson 1981). 

Declming test scores and rising grades aside, the vast majority of ad- 
missions directors report that their institution has not dipped lower i nto 
high school ranks to maintain enrollments (Table 3). Indeed, more insti- 
tutions report a rise than a drop in the high school rank of entering stu- 
dents. 

Research over a longer time period docs show some decline in student 
quality but only at certain types of institutions. According to Astin's con- 
tinuing study of American college freshmen, there was a live percent over- 
all decline, in the percentage of full-time freshmen selected from the top 
one-quarter of their high school class from 1968 to 1978 (from 51 to 46 
percent), IVJost of the drop occurred among public and private four-year 
colleges (Astin, King, and Richardson 1978). 

Retention. Stable enrollments ultimately depend on the retention of coir- 
rently errrollcd students as well as the steady inflow of new students: 
Presidents of institutions where enrollments have dropped in the past 
decade cite declining retention rates as the most important factor con- 
tributing to reduced enrollments (Stadtman 1980, Table 39). Indeed, for 
many institutions "retention may be the key issue in enrollment planning," 
particularly when such efforts focus on the nonacademic causes of attrition 
(Mingle and Norris 1981b, p, 53). 

An enormous number of college students become college dropouts. 
Roughly half of aH students in four-year colleges never graduate from the 
college they enter as freshmen; approximately 30 percent never graduate 
from any college. In two-year insti tutions, the attrition rate is significantly, 
higher: Approxii^ately 80 percent.of the entering students who hope even- 
tually to earn a bachelor's degree never do; 60 percent of these students 
never even attain an associate s degree (Astin 1975; Beal and Noel 1980; 
Breneman and NeLson, 1981; Lenning, Sauer, and Peal 1980a; Pantages 
and Creedon 1978). 
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Table 3: Changes in the High School Rank of Entering Freshman Class, 
by Institutional Type, 1975-1980 



Type oi V 
Institution 



Incrlttscd 

or 



Same Decreased 



All Institiitiom 



Public histiiiitions 
Universities 

Comprehensive Colleges 
Two- Year Colleges 

Private Institiitions 
Universities 

Comprehensive Colleges 

Selective Liberal 

Arts Colleges 
Liberal Arts Colleges 



12^/r 



13 



8l7r 



8r 



7% 



T wo- Year Colleges 



12 


79 


9 


4 


92 


4 


14 


86 


0 


21 


70 . 


9 


7 , 


90 


3 


21 


68 


II 


— 


—7^70 


^o- 



Source: 1981 National Enrollment SUidv 



The research identifies many student characteristics that contribute 
to attrition. Attrition is largely a "freshman problem"; freshmen comprise 
approximatelv 60 percent of the attrition problem in a typical college. 
Commuter studijnts have higher attrition rates than students who live on 
or around the college campus. Women are less likely to complete college 
than men, minorilv students have higher attrition rates than whites, and 
low-income students are more likely to leave college. Students who have 
not selected a major.or a career are also attrition-prone, as are students 
who aronot involved in the social aspects of campus life (Astin 1975, 1977. 
1982; Paniages and Creedon 1978; Chickering 1974). 

Institutional attributes also affect retention. Students in private col- 
leges are more likely to j:omplete a college degree than students in public 
colleges; And students in two-year institutions are thl- least likely to stay 
in college and earn a degree, including an associate's degree. (For a dis- 
• cusslon of these and other characteristics of iMtrition-prone students, see 
Astin 1975, 1977, 1^82; Chickering 1974; Pantages and Creedon 1978). 

Institutional Finances ' .. r u . 

Demographic events in the 1980s and 1990s wtir further aggrava e the 
existing financial problems of many'colleges. Yet demography is only one 
issue that wiU affect institutional finances in the coming years. 

What distinguishes the financial problems of the 1980s from prtor 
periodsof financial exigency is that these problems will occur concurrently 
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with an enrollment downturn. During previous financial difficulties such 
as the "New Depression" years (Cheit 1971), institutions could generally 
rely on increases in enrollment -driven revenues regardless of shifts in 
government programs and funding priorities. The 1980s may mean a real 
financial depression brought about by the devastating combination of 
' enroHmeiTrdectines and real reductions in state and fpderal support. 

Institutional resources. One obvious and direct consequence of declining . 
- en r o n mentir4»Ted uc e d tu tfiofrand ancillary fee revenues for already hard- 
pressed operating budgets. Jenny (1976) observes that enrollment is a 
primary indicator of financial health and that "relatively small enrollment 
decreases can produce large revenue reductions (p. 91). 

however, other factors alsoaffect institutional financial fortunes. Gov- 
ernment policies affect enrollment demand and tuition revenues (via fi- 
nancial aid programs) as well as operating costs (via regulation). High 
interest rates and energy costs drain funds that might otherwise be spent 
for educa t iona I resource* <sec tfowe^^ — - — — 

In recent years both public and private sectors have levijed si /able 
annual tuition increases to raise additional revenue. In the public scxtor, 

average tuition charges have increased 7 8 percent ov e r th e pask 10 years, — 

somewhat less than inflation. In the private sector, where tuitior\ accounts 
for nearly two- thirds of instructional revenues, tuition char^ges increased 
1 15 percent between 1971 and 1981, or slightly above inflation ("College 
Costs" 1981; National Center for Education Statistics 1980; Stampen 1980). 

Yet increased tuition will not provide either private or public i.nsti- 
tutions all the additional revenue needed to compensate for th,t\real rev- 
enue lost due to inflation and/or declining enrollments. All institutions 
experience some degree of price elasticity and shifts in their student mar- 
ket, i.e.', a disproportionate drop in demand triggered by increased tuition 
(Weathers ley and Jackson 1975). For colleges and universities, this creates 
a unique form of the "trickle down": the movement of students IVl m costly 
fprivate) institutions to less expensive (public) colleges, accompanied by 
some movement down the academic pecking order from universities to 
public four- and two-year collegers. 

Nor will tuition increases compensate for the state subsidies no longer 
available to public institutions because of current revenue shortfalls and 
pressure to reduce taxes (Caruthers and Or^ig 1979). Public institutions 
in the industrial states of the North and Midwest have been particularly 
hard hit by thl' financial difficulties of the industries that dominate these 
region^) (e.g., automobiles in Michigan). Institutional finances — and fu- 
tures — will be significantly affected by the success or failure of the post- 
secondary community to claim a steady share of what seems likely to be 
a declining pool, of public resources available for social programs. 

Federal policy* The postwar period Has witnessed a major change in the 
federal role in higher education. The federal government has evolved from 
a consumer of university research to an underwriter o{ studetUs, especially 
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by promoting expanded access to higher educm.on (Green 982). Fedcra 
funds currently account lor approximately 17 percent of all expenditures 
for higher education. Academic research was less of a federal pr.oF.t> n 
the late 1970s than during the period following Sputnik and currently 
accounts lor about 28 percent-oTmnuarTedef at expenditures on higher 
education (Carnegie Council 1980; Carlson 1978) . . . ,„„ 

Prior to the 1980 presidential election, much of the discussion about 
~lhe const-quencxsTjf^lintng^enrolimciiU.ass^ 
for higher education would remain stable. Despite the Carter A^mis- 
tration s recommended cuts in its last revised budget proposals for liscal 
1982 few observers were prepared for the far-ranging budget cut% pro- 
posed bv the Reagan Administr^ftion in January 1981. Indeed, previous 
indicators suggested either a stable or growing federal role. For example, 
the 1978 Middle Income Student Assistance Act expanded f'^deral pro- 
grams bv extending Pell Grant and Guaranteed Student Loan (GSL) pro- 
gram benefits to upper-income families (see related discussion in Breneman 
1981 pp 21-24). Between fall 1978 and fall 1980 the proportion of college 
freshmen participating in the GSL program shot up to 21 percent, and 
the proportion receiving Pell Grants rose to 35 percent. These increases 
reflected the large number of middle-income students who received aid 
under the broadened eligibility requirements established by Congress in 
1978 (Astin, King, and Richardson 1981; Green and King 1981). 

In 1 98 r however, the Reagan Administration began t6 implement budget 
cut's that would sharplv rC-duce the benefits of the Middle Income Student 
Assistance-Act, halve the appropriations lor the National Endowment for 
the Afts and National Endowment for the Humanities, and severely cut 
Seral funding for social science research (see Finn 19^1). Institutions 
have survived shifting federal program priorities in the past, for example, 
the transition from research and graduate funding to undergraduate aid 
between 1965 and 1974. But never before have institutions confronted 
program shifts and budget cuts as deep as those Pr"P<;'S'--'J bV the Reagan 
^.Ministration and accepted by the Congress in July ' 98 Moreover 
program cuts in financial aid, unjike cuts in research, will have direct 
impact on enrollments and tuition revenues. 

The Reagan cuts will affect virtually all institutions in one way or 
another. In fall 1981, prior to the first Reagan budget, some ins^titutions 
alreadv were reporting enrollment uncertainties attributed to the confu- 
sion about federal aid cuts. Admissions directors responding to our 198 
National Enrollment Survey were particularly pessimistic about financial 
cuts (Figure 4). Thev predicted that reduction in the Pell Grant program 
will have a severe impact on 28 percent of public institutions arid 51 
percent of private institutions: cuts and changes in the Guaranteed Stu- 
dent Loan program will have an adverse effect on enrollments in 22 percent 
of public colleges and 70 percent of private colleges; and reductions in 
. sta e aid programs will reduce enrollments in 20 percent of public inst - 
ulns and 62 percent of private colleges. These federal budget cuts w.ll 
mean that low-incomJ students get less aid; that many middle-income 
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HgMK 4: Anticipated Impiict of CuUi In'Financlal Aid Prdgrams on Enrollment 

(percentage of admissions directors indicating severe impact) 
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students mav get no aid; and that enrollments will fall in many instit.utions 
as students seek to reduce their college costs by enrolling part-time. Iivmg 
at home, or selecting less expensivej-olleges. 

State policies. Reductions in state support will have a major impact on 
the future of public higher education. Enrollment problems in the private 
sector will also be further aggravated by the pending cuts m many state 
ixid programs, since many are more helpful to students in independent 
institutions (Finn 1978). , , i 

Federal appropriations for higher education provide Imancial assis- 
tance for students in all tvpes of institutions. By contrast, state appio- 
piiations primarily support public institutions. Mortimer and Ticinev 
suggest that: 

public in St il tit ions are placed in double jeopardy in the anticipated decline 
in enrollments. The direct impact of such a decline would appear unnie- 
diatelv in tuition and fee revenues. The indirect impact would occur ui 
revenues derived from state appropriations, especially in those states em- 
ploying enrollment driven funding formulas (1979. p. 19). 

Moreover, recent events identify a third threat to the financial health 
of public institutions; budget cuts and midyear lecisions. Tax revenue 
shortfalls have caused extensive budget cuts and midyear iCcisions in 
several states. For example, in California the fi.scal 1978 expenditures lor 
public higher education declined in the wake of popular support lor Prop- 
■ osition 13. Three vears later Governor Jerry Brown ordered a 2 Percetit 
emergency midyear cut in the state's fiscal 1982 budget . In October 1981, 
the Utiiversitv of California system was informed ol a $20 million cut in 
its 1981-82 budget; the 19-campus California State University system was 
told to cut $22 million from its 1981-82 budget. Furthermore, the Uni- 
versity of California mav face another $50 million in cuts lor 1982-83 
(Troun.son 1981). Midyear recisions have also occurred in Kentucky, Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, Oregon, and Washingt^on (see 
Magarrell 1981; Scully 1981; Wehrwein 1981). 

State financial aid. programs wHI have a signilicant impact on the 
financial fortunes of manv institutions, particularly in the private .sector. 
State aid expenditures are small irt ct)mpari.son to Icderal outlays. States 
contribute approximately 7 percent of all student aid lunds. compared 
with approximately 80 percient from the federal government (Carnegie 
COyrx:il 1980, Table A-6), Yet the .scope of state programs nearly doubled 
between 1973 and 1978, in paTt bccau.se of the State Student Incentive 
Grant (SSIG) program, which provided federal challenge grants to the 
individual states to expand their own student aid efforts (U.S. Olfice ot 
Education 1979. pp. 253-55). ■ . ■ ■ ,v 

Many state aid programs provide a subsidy !o private institutions (Finn 
1978- Jon.sen 1981). In the earlV years more than 50 percent ol slate lunds 
were' awarded to students in private institutions (Hart man 1978, p. 252). 
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Although most states have since modified their aid programs to include 
students in all institutions, state aid is particularly important to students 
in the private sector. It often provides the additional money to help reduCe 
the tuition gap between public and private institutions. In the 1981 Na- 
tional Enrollment Survey, nearly 60 percent of the admissions directors 
in private four-year colleges and universities indicated that cuts in state 
student aid program^ would have a severe impact on their enrollment 
compared with less than 30 percent of admissions directors in public four-, 
year colleges and universities (see Fig. 4). Public institutions could 
actually benefit, from' cuts in state aid programs if students opt for less 
expensive public colleges. 

Summary 

Although the enrollment crunch of the 1980s is not forecast, to begin until 
1982-83, the past decade has already witnessed institutional efforts to 
deal with the consequences of slowed growth and high iniflation. Renewed 
emphasis on recruitment and student retention is the clearest sign of these 
efforts. In contrast to previous crisis periods in higher education there will 
be double jeopardy this time: The enrollment difficulties will coincide 
with financial shortfalls during an era of reduced government support for 
higher education. Taken together, these factors pose a major challenge to 
the health and vitality of American higher education. 
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Points of Leverage: Recruitment and^Admisstons 



The previous sections reviewed national trends affecting enrollments and 
finances. The next three chapters address institutional response options 
The critical issue is leverage: What can individual colleges do lo control 
the situation? How can they build enrollmenls? How can they prevent 
students from dropping out? How shall they restructure inslilulional pol- 
icies and practices lo respond to the challenges of the 1980s? 

This chapter examines the points of leverage in admission and re- 
cruitment. Chapter five focuses on student retention, one of the most im- 
portant opportunities for creative response. Finally, chapter six explores 
mhcr important policy issues that must be addressed in order to meet the 
coming challenges in staffing, planning, and retrenchment . All three chap- 
ters concentrate on the individual campus and its points of leverage. 

Enrollment Management: Avoiding the Quick Fix 

Some institutions attempt to resolve enrollment problems with short-term 
"quick-fix" solutions such as flashy publications, media blitzes, and mar- 
keting workshops. In some cases, they>may hire an advertising agency or 
marketing firm specializing in student recruitment. The common response 
is to view anv enrollment problem as an abbctration rather than a sign of 
a changing relationship between the institution and its potential pool of 

new students. . . . i- i 

Carried to an extreme, the "hard sell" can approach the ridiculous. 
Kotler (1976) cites the example of a public university that attempted to 
attract attention to itself bv planning to release balloons filled with schol- 
arship offers. Not only are such ill-conceived efforts unlikely to produce 
many new applications, but, by making the institution seem foolish, they 
mav be counterproductive. Additionally, they may undermine relations 
with feeder schools and neighboring institutions. 

Instead of the quick-fix we want to stress integrated "enroUment man- 
agement." Effective enrollment management encompasses much more 
than super-selling. It involves a host of functions that cross divisional lines, 
including clarification of institutional purpose, program development, 
marketing and recruitment, financial aid, orientation programs, and re- 
tention. Kreutner and Godfrey (1980) view enrollment management as 
both a concept and a process. Xs a concept, enrollment management im- 
plies an assertive approach lo ensure the Steady supply of qualified new 
studentsneeded to maintain institutional vitality. As a process, enrollment 

management helps institutions (F) develop a keener awareness of their 
purpose and character in relation to the student marketplace. (2) improve 
ties to prospective client groups, and (3) attract^students into and through 

the in.stitution. 
« 

Organizational Issues. Since enrollment management is the antithesis of 
a quick-fix approach, it involves more than simply giving increased at- 
tention to the offices traditionally concerned with student recruitment. 
There is a need to integrate enrollment management into everyday aca- 
demic and administrative decision making. Means of doing so range from 



'^' broad-based committees to majpr organizational restructuring (see Fram 
'1975; Caren and Kemerer 1979; Huddleston 1980; Kreutner and Godfrey 
1980). Caren and Kemerer, for example, assert that offices concerned with 
enrollment— admissions, orientation, financial aid, advising and carc»er 
development, institutional research, long-range planning — should be 
grouped together in one unit vender a vice president responsible for insti- 
tutional advancement. (A detailed discussion of this and other integrative 
models can be found in Kemerer, Baldridge, and Green 1982.) 

Admissions directors report that a considerable amount of adminis- 
^ trativc restructuring is currently underway. Thirty percent nov/ report to 
<j different office from the one responsible for admissions five years ago 
(1981 National Enrollment Survey). Restructuring is most evident among 
private universities (50 percent), private two-year colleges (50 percent), 
and public four-year institutions (41 percent). It is least evident at public 
two-year institutions (16 percent). Almost all ihc reshuffling involves mov- 
ing recruiting and admissions from academic affairs to either the president 
or the vice president for student affairs. The fact that considerable re- 
alignment of the admissions office has already occurred suggests that 
many administrators are struggling to shore up a deteriorating^ienrollment 
situation. 

Enrollment Information systems. Our case studies demonstrate that suc- 
cessful enrollment management entails developing and using a campus- 
based "enrollment information system" (see Kemerer 1981; Kemerer, 
' Baldridge, and Green 1982). Although 61 percent of the presidents in thf 
1981 National Enrollment Survey report that state planners have done a 
good job of providing data and guidance about enrollment changes, in- 
stitutions need other types of information for enrollment management in 
addition to rc*gional and state data. Unfortunately, institutions often fail 
to collect much useful data about their students or their applicants (Bald- 
ridge and Tierney 1979). There is valuable information that can be ob- 
tained only at the institutional level. Campuses need to monitor both trend 
data on the flow of students from application to graduation and attitudinal 
data on factors influencing student decisions about applyingand attending 
(see Kemerer 1981; Kemerer, Baldridge, and Green 1982). 

Institutional marketing. Marketing is not synonymous with enrollment 
management, but ra'ther, a part of it. In the business world, marketing 
begins by assessing consumer needs and wants, and ends with providing 
goods and services to meet these needs and wants (Fram 1973). Marketing 
thus "supercedes both the product concept, which focuses on the product 
rather than the market, and the selling concept, which focuses on the need 
of the seller to sell the product rather than on the need of the buyer to 
buy the product" (Kotrei^'' 1976, p. 5f6). 
In ediK ntion, thc^tridtly commercial orientation is often altered some- 
what to soften the appearance of pandering to the marketplace. One com- 
mentator views college and university marketing as based "first on 
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institutional philosophy and mission; second, on locating appropriate pop- 
ulations; and thirlTon^rtiraulating. involving, and enrolling those popu- 
lations and meeting their educationat- needs" (Hershey 1981, p. 19). 
Marketing is not to be confused with selling. Phillip Kotler, a noted mar- 
keting authority, observes that "the aim ol marketing is to make selling 
unnecessary" (Kotler 1976, p. 55). ' •, 

Colleges and universities, of course, have always engaged in some type 
of marketing but no one called it that. However, given the current em- 
phasis on maintaining enrollments, more attention has been directed to- 
ward sharpening institutional mission, Conducting ^consumer research, 
and communicating more effectively with potential students. The term 
"marketing" was borrowed from the industrial sector because it lends 
meaning and structure to these functions. (For a general discussion ol the 
role of marketing in higher education, see Ihlanfeldt 1975; Kotler 1976; 
Carter and Garigan 1979; Lovelock and Rothschild 1980). 

Blackburn (1980) has identified J6 techniques traditionally associated 
with marketing: publicity, advertising, advertising research, pretesting 
and posttesting. current demand analysis, demand forecasting, program 
developmem. pricing, segmentation, positioning, ollering dilferenti ition. 
market information systems, market concept, marketing plan, paid mai--„ 
keting consultants, and free marketing expertise. Blackburn surveyed 720 
admissions officers in 1978 and found that at least eight ol the techniques 
were used by more than half the respondents. 

Forty-si.\ percent of Blackburn's respondents indicated their institution 
had developed a "marketing concept," defined as "the orientation ol all 
parts of the institution toward the satisfaction of student or societal needs. 
Publicity, market segmentation (classifying students accoi-ding to their 
characteristics), positioning (establishing a clear institutional image that 
is different from competing institutions), and advertising al.so ranked high. 
However, .some responses were contradictoijy, leading Black^rn to ques- 
tion "how the respondents were able to differentiate, position, and develop 
their institutions in the absence of market research in the lorm ol demand 
analyses, forecasts, and post-tests" (p. 20). .. . • . 

Although institutions report they are doing "marketing, the majority 
have not undertaken many of the general tasks as.sociaied with marketing 
efforts. One recent study revealed that nearly 50 percent ol the 1,463' 
institutions surveyed did not conduct marketing studies and another 39 
percent indicated that they did so only inlormally (College Board 1980). 
Blackburn (1980) found only 46 percent of his respondents had developed 
a specific marketing plan. Such a plan is considered a prerequisite lor 
successful marketing. Blackburn also found that admissions directors 
assessments of marketing technique effectiveness varied considerably He 
concluded that a combination of common sense and jargon inlluenced the 
survey results and that there had been little serious effort to adapt com- 
mercial marketing techniques to higher education. Ihlanfeldt ( 1980b) «b- 
serves that recruitment remair^ a shotgun approach with little ettort to 
assess effectiveness. 
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Table 4: Changes In Recruitment Program, 1975-1980 

(percentage of admissions directors reporting increased activity) 
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Recruiting Strategies 

In our survey we asked admissions directprs whether various recruitment- 
related activities have increased since 1975 (see Table 4). More dfrectors 
reported an increase in preparing new promotional material than in any 
other recruitment-related activity. The use of national mailing lists such 
as the College Board's Student Search Service also ranks high. 

Increasingly, the literature on recruitment stresses the importance of 
effective promotional literature targeted to specific groups (^ee, for ex- 
ample, Merante 1980-81). The danger, of course, is that the literature may 
inflate expectations that cannot be met by available campus resources. 
Everyone loses when the student arrives on<£^mpus,to discover that the 
music program that seemed impressive in the catalog consists of only two 
faculty members and is supplemented by a paltry program of perfornfiance 
activities. Considering the resources and time expended in recruiting, it 
makes little sense |o enroll more students if the result is a proportional 
increase ih student attrition. 

Increasing the budget of the admissions office above inflation costs is 
ranked second among recruitment-related activities in Table 4, Many other 
items listed depend on inadequate budget. Obviously, at a time of shrink- 
ing resources, commitment from top administrators must be parti^^arly . 
stR^g to shift more dollars to recruiting. Yet doing so may be a critical^ 
step tbward institutional vitality. 

One receat survey shows the top three recruiting tools to be high s^ool 
recruiting, direci.mail. and attendafH^t college nights and college fairs 
(College Board 198(>KTlie results shpwn in Table 4, including the high 
rating given to travel, suggest that institutions are placing more emphasis 
on face-to-face external recruiting. Students indicate, however, that col- 
lege representatives have- little influence on their matriculation decision 
(Astin, King, and Richardson 1981). Just 5 percent of the freshmen entering' 
college in fall 1980 indicated that college representatives were a major 
influence on their decision to attend a particular college. Only teachers 
had le3s influence on enrollment decisions (4 percent). Heading the list of 
major influences on matriculation decisions .were the academic reputation 
of the college (51 percent), followed by the availability of particular ed- 
ucational programs (27 percent). Of course, admissions personnel perform 
other^functions in addition to talking with students, such as maintaining 
contacts with feeder schools and assisting the flaw of information from 
the college to prospective students. Too. just as new car buyers will identify 
the quality of the car — not the technique of the salesperson— as the reason 
for their purchase, it could be that students forgetuhe catalytic role ad- 
missions personnel play in the college selection process. 

table 4 shows the emphasis given to other recruiting practices, in- 
cluding use of alumni, recruitment of nontraditional students, and re- 
cruitment of adults. 

.Use of alumni. Admissions directors at 71 percent of the private univer- 
sities and 36 percent of private four-year colleges are currently increasing 
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their use of alUmni in recruitment. Thirty-five percent of the admissions 
directors plan to increase this area in the future; 43 percent of the public 
^ universities and 41 percent of the private four-year colleges plan to do so 

(data not sllown). 

Recruttment of nontraditional students. Admissions personnel have not 
reduced effont& to Tecruit.nQntraditiQnal students such as minorities and 
the handicapped. The biggest push for minority^recruitment is in the 
public sector, mainly in universities. Although 1 1 percent of all admissions 
directors report that vhe^r institutions have increased efforts to recruit 
handicapped students, the data presented in Table 4 indicate that these 
efforts are centered largely in the public sector; relatively few private 
institutions have expanded their recruitment programs for handicapped 
students. , ' ' 

Hecrultment of adults. Piiflic institutions are the frontrunners in adult 
recruitment. Most priv.^te institutions are more likely, by desire or loca- 
tion, to cater to full-time students and to pay less attention toaijult leiarn- 
ers. Most of the admissions directors who say they plan to increase recruiting 
of adults are also in the public sector, although 40 percent of directors at 
private two- vear colleges say they plan to do so. 

Although the econoniic plight of many 'colleges and universities pre- 
cludes extensive reductiosi of tuition and Other cpsts, cutbacks in federal 
and state student aid have prompted some institutions, particularly those 
^ in the private sector, to use economic inducements as a recruiting tool. 
Seventeen percent of the adni'issions directors report increasing use of no- 
need financial aid awards in the past five years; 19 percent say they plan 
to do so in the future. (For an extensive study of tuition discounting, see 
Ihlanfeldt 1980a. For a discussion of other recruitment techniques, see 
Mayhew I9f9; Kemerer, Baldridge, and Green 1982.) 

The Role of the Faculty 

Enrollment management ^requires faculty participation. After all, faculty 
develop programs, establisli articulation agreements with ueder insti- 
tutions, publicize departmental programs; and provide the quality teach- 
ing and advising required toattract students, reduce attrition, and develop 
loyal alumni. Fram (1973) observes that the faculty have a "two-fold re- 
sponsibility [that] requires them first to create the curricula to meet the c 
needs of students and society, and second to be good salesmen m their 
contacts with student customers" (p. 62). One colleg«5f>resident notes, 
however, that changing a curriculum to attract students is like moving a 
cemetery— the protests are long and loud. 

-There is, however, a distinct danger in changing curricula solely to 
meet^he needs of the marketplace. For example, Veysey observes that 
"the key question concerns what actual compromises one is willing to 
make, either for survival or for maintenance of a student body at a given 
size" (Veysey 1980, p. 28; see also Bailey 1980). Lovelock and Rothschild 
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Figure S: Fmhmen Attrition by Institution Type 
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(1980) maintain ihal "the challcMigc for higher education is to remain 
sensitive to the short-term needs and concerns of students and other con- 
stituencies (such as parents and alumni) without undercutting the insti- 
tution's evaluation of broader societal needs and its own long-term sense " 
•of mission" (p. 46). 

Although our survey identifies growing faculty awareness of enrollment 
management, case studies illustrate tne difficulty of involving faculty, 
either individually or through their departm(?nts. in student recruitment 
and retention activities (see Kemerer,;Baldridge, and Green 1982). Sixty- 
seven percent of the presidents in the 1981 National Enrollment Study 
agree that adnuissions policies have been a topic of serious discussion^ 
among the firfulty. The percentage of agreement is highest for private 
universities awd tWo-year institutions (92 and 100 percent, respectively). 
Presidents in all types of institutions agree that faculty have displayed 
increased interest in recruitment issues and are more willing to help re- 
cruit students (81 percent). 

However, there is a tremendous difference between agreeing that fac- 
ulty should do something and actually having faculty do it. For example, 
one survey showed that faculty were frequently involved in recruiting 
activities in only 3 percent of the responding institutions (College Board 
I980>. In our survey only 41 percent of the presidents agreed vvith the 
statement, "Faculty have been heavily involved in developing strategies 
to cope with enrollment concerns," Agreement was highest at priv ate four- 
year institutions (52 percent) and lowest at private two-year i *'ons 
(22 percent). Apparently, recruitment strategy decisions are tiic J- 
missions personnel and campus administrators without I'aculty ..wi- 
.pation. Table 4 shows that admissions directors also emphasize the role 
of academic departments in recruitment activities, but there is consid- 
erable variance among types of institutions. Some institutions repprt great 
success in involving academic departments in enrollment management 
activities (see, Jbr example, Kreutner and Godfrey 1980-81). 

Summary ^ 

Despite enrollment pressures, there is little evidence that most campuses 
have marshalled a concerted, campuswide enrollment management sys- 
tem. Most u( the action is limited to line-tuning the office ol admissions. 
More money and effort are going into traditional recruitment activities 
such as travel, direct mail, and promotional material. Although various 
marketing techniques are being used with greater frequency, there appears 
to be little understanding of what a comprehensive marketing plan entails. 
By.aiid large, the lacultv on most campuses are aware of growing enroll- 
ment concerns but are not heavily involved in recruitment activities. 
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Points of Leve rage: Student Retention 

The enrollment crisis has focused alienlion on a very important fafc t: An 
CHPrmous number of students who enter college drop out before they 
finish, thus sharpiv compounding the shortfall in enrollments. Throughout 
the higher education communijy there is newly awakened interest in stu- 
dent attrition. In a few scattered cases vigorous efforts are being mounted 
against this critical problem. 

From the outset it should'be dear that all student .attritioji !S not 
necessarily bad. Lenning, Sauer, and Beal (1980a) identify the problem: 

Some students need to transfer, stop out, or drop out for their own benefit, 
and an approach that .ould somehow forqe them to stay would be in- 
appropriate, in spite of the detrimental financial implications of decreased 
enrollment .... Rather than improving retention perse, the primary goal 
should he to better meet studeiu nee^s and to provide a more meaningful 
ediicntioual experience. And in' the long run, motivations closer to the 
mission of the institution probably will lead to higher enrollments and 
tuition revenue than will a short-sighted, sunnvalist focus on enrollments 
for enrollments' suke (p. 16), 

Alirilion is indeed a crilical issue. Despite ihe concern about declining 
recruitment pools, college presidents whose institution had enrollment 
problems identified student allrition as the numberone culpVit.(Stadtman 
1980, Table 39). A staggering 85 percent of college presidents agree that 
"ftheirl institution should devote more attention and resources to the issue 
of student retention and reducing the dropout rate" (1981 National En- 
rollment Survey). The high interest in increased retention was remarkably 
uniform acrass all types of institutions. 

The Dimensions of the Retention Problem " 

Dropout rdtesvarv substantially by type of institution. Our 1981 National 
Enrollment Survev of college admissions directors reveals that attrition 
rates lor freshmen are highest at public community colleges and lowest 
at private universities (Figure 5). Public four-year colleges and universities 
also have high attrition rates for freshmen. Overall, only 20 percent of the 
iffimi.ssions directors report a freshman attrition rate of under 15 percent. 
Thirty-eight percent report freshman attrition rates of between 16 and 25 
percent, and 42 percent lose more than one-quarter of their freshman 

classes. . * ' ' 

A.sked to compare freshman and overall undergraduate attntion rates 
today with those of five years ago. over half the admissions directors report 
little change. Thirtv-five percent report less frpshman attrition than five 
years ago. and nine percent report more. The percentages are about the 
same for total undergraduate attrition. The five-yj^-ar comparisons do nut 
vary .signilicantiv bv instituttonal type, although a larger proportion of 
admi.ssions directors at public four-year colleges report increased attrition 
among freshmen and undergraduates (14 and 15 percent, respectively). 
Our research, together with the findings of others, demon.strates that: 
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• In iuur-vcar institutions, roughly half the students who enier never 
graduate "from that institution. Among the half who leave the msti- 
tution however, a substantial number transler to other colleges and 
eventually finish. Still, roughly 30 percent of the freshmen entenng 
four-year colleges never finish a bachelor's degree. 

• Communitv colleges have a much higher dropout rate than lyur-vear 
institutions, Approximately 60 perxcnt of the.eniering Ireshmen in 
community colleges never complete an associate degree, and over 80 
percent never complete a bachelor's degree. 

• Private four-vear institutions have slightly higher graduation rates 
for students five years after admission than do public four-year insti- 
tutions (roughlv 53 percent). 

• The more prestigious and selective the institution, the lower its at- 
trition rate. Verv selective institutions have low dropout rates; at the 
other end "open-admission," unselective communitv colleges have ex- 
tremelv high dropout rates. 

• Institutions that are heavilv populated by commuter student.s have 
higher dropout rates, and institutions with strong residential dormi- 
tory programs have lower dropout rates. 

For details on these and other findings see Cope arid Hannah 1975; 
Astin 1975, 1977, 1982; Beal and Noel 1980; and Pantages and Creedon 
1978. 

Inslllullonal Costs of Allrillon . i , 

Our research revealed that attrition has manv negative linancial and pro- 
grammatic consequences for the institution. 

Direct loss'ln revenue. College finances are almost always • enrollment- 
driven " Whether the monev is generated from tuition or subsidized by 
public agencies, a drop in enrollments becau.se of attrition cau.ses a loss 
fn operafing revenue. In either the public or private college tlu. institution 
loses a substantial part of the monev that accompanies each student^ Ol 
course the institution can .save or reallocate monev il it gave the .schol- 
arship, if an outside agencv allowed reallocation of monev it coutributed 
(c K work-studv moAeV), if refund policies allow retaining some lees liom 
dropouts, or if census dates lor public agencies have passed and the iiv 
stitution receives monev in spite of dropouts. Nevertheless, our research 
suggests that more than two-thirds of a student's tuition or subsidy will 
be lost when a student leaves (Baldridge and Mint/. 1982). 

Dropouts hurt in auxiliarv revenue as well, especially Irom residence 
facilities. If replacements are not available, a dropout can cost the insti- 
tution almost an entire year's dormityry fees. Moreover, if the quality ol 
residence halls and campus services declines, the erosion lurther di.s- 
courages student use, thus producing even less revenue. A viciou.s cycle 
can develop: dropouts, lower revenue, poorer .services, more dropouts (Mingle 
and Morris 1981b).- 
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Recruitment and image costs. High allriiion has three serious effects on 
recruitment. First, recruitment expenses are substantially increased, often 
costing the institution much of a new student's first yearof tuition. Second, 
intensified recruitment efforts often force colleges to dip lower into ap- 
plicant pools: The institution recruits more low-ability dropout-prone stu- 
dents, further accelerating the attrition problem. Third, high dropout rates 
, J.^rnl^h !^*:.!D^^*^yM^n'5i i/Pai^V in the high schoolJ'iniormation grapevine," 
making recruitment more difficult. High attrition, in short, seriously un- 
dermines recruitment efforts. , ' \ 

Attrition undermines the diversity and richness of the^curriculum. High 
attrition can lead to an impoverished academic program: (I) upper-divi- 
sion programs become limited and weak because so many lower-division 
students drop out. to be replaced largely with new freshmen; (2) faculty 
are forced to teach lower-division general courses instead of enriched 
specialty courses in the upper-division curriculum: (3) the arrival of large 
numbers of transfer students to substitute for dropouts causes many ar- 
ticulation problems, with other institutions and among academic majors. 

In short, attrition has important effects on financial and educational 
quality issues. There are also' individual costs. The dropout usually has 
fewer chances for employment, in many cases is stigmatized by personal 
failure, and can be a disgruntled and unhappy alumnus spreading bad 
news about the college. Colleges usually worry about the financial con- 
sequences of student attrition, but should also be aware of the important 
educational consequences for both the institution and the individual. 

IiisUtutlonal Strategies to Reduce Attrition 

institutions have little control over rhany factors thaft contribute to en- 
rollment decline. They have little inilUence over the birth rate, the econ- 
omy, the draft policy, or public confidence in higher education. By contrast, 
colleges really can do something about their attrition rates, 

To date, however, research reveals that most institutions have taken 
little effective action to reduce student attrition. In 1978 Verne Stadtman 
.surveyed college presidents for the Carnegie Council (Stadtman 1980): in 
1979 a survey was done for the National Center for Higher Education 
Management Svstems (Beal and Noel 1980); and in 1981 we surveyed a 
national sample of both presidents^and admissions directors. Table 5 re- 
ports the major conclusions irom^the three surveys. Several important 
trends emerge: 

• All three surveys identified a long list of retention activities. But all 
three .surveys revealed that only a handful of items have actually been 
tried by a substantial number of institutions. 

• Improved advising clearly is the option most often utilized. In fact, 
advising is mentioned more often than all the other options combined 
in Sladtman's survey. One might draw the conclusion that adminis- 
trators believe advising is the panacea for the attrition. 
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Table S: Campus Retentton Strategtei 
ResulU of Three National Surveys 
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' • Other efforts emphasi/c improving academic support programs such 
as learning centers and remedial programs. 

• Few institutions have attempted anything other than advising and 
some curriculum changes. 
- • Rilost techniques are judged to be not effective. (Note the extremely 
low "effectiveness" ratings in the third column of Table 5.) 

It is apparent that most institutions have not done much to lower their 
attrition rates. A major reason is that until recently most colleges have 
had such large recruitment pools that they have nol needed coordinated 
and systematic programs to reduce attrition: This lack of attention to 
attrition rates is a tragic oversight. 

There are also organizational and administrative barriers to effective 
retention programs. For example, compare retention activities to recruit- 
ment eftorts. From an organizational and adminisfr^tive viewpoint, re- 
cruitment is significantly different because: (I) it hasa central administrative 
•office, (2) success or failure is easy to evaliiate, OVresources (money, per- 
sonnel, equipment) are clearly assigned, and (4) responsibility is highly 
centralized and changes can be made directly by top managers. In short, 
recruitment is a^centralized, focused, well-staffed, administrative func- 
tion — and administrators can do something about it. 

By contrast, retention has almost the exact opposite organizational 
and administrative characteristics. Who is. in charge of retention? How ' 
do you evaluate the effort, and-what administrators can be held respon- 
sible? Just how visible is the effort to the campus community? These , 
questions show that retention efforts are decentralized, difficult to eval- 
uate, not under the jurisdiction of a single administrator, understaffed, 
and underbudgeled. In short, retention efforts are an administrative night- 
mare. Every institution must how consider how to change this situation, 
how to have impacron the retention problem. 

A Consortium Effort 

In l98Lthe Kellogg Foundation of Battle Creek, Michigan, funded a con- 
sortium of eight southern California private insnitutions working in co- 
ordination with the Higher Education Research Institute. The purpose of 
the consortium is to(H assess the dimensions of the student dropout prob- 
lem at the eight colleges, (2) plan strategies for cutting the attrition rate, 
(3) implement those strategies, and (4) evaluate the effectiveness of the 
lirogram. The consortium^colleges have explored alternate strategies for 
reducing attrition, and, out o(wll the strategies mentioned in the literature, 
thev have decided to implement new retention efforts in six areas. 

Early warning systems. The traits of students who drop out have been 
exlensivelV investigated. Armed with this information the consortium col- 
leges can identity potential dropouts before the students arrive on campus. 
The consort ium colleges will establish an "early warning system" to signal 
academic advisors and counselors when a student is showing signs of 
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dropping out , (For a lull discussion and bibliography, see Lenn.ng. Saucr. 
and Beal 1980a. pp. 22ff.) Working with the admissions^ofnce the rclent.on 
task force on each campus is developing a list at .he beg.nn.ng o the 
f^shman vear of those students who are likely to drop out. The coU^ge 
have found the task surprisingly, tasy. In the past admissions officers 
rarelv set up such lists simply because no one asked for them. But on eac^ 

-Snsortiufncampustheadmissionsoffice^ 

out -oronc segment of the freshman class. ^. . , 

What happens after the students are identified? The eight campuses 
are trving to provide a battery of special services: high-intensity ndvismg 
programs with a handful ofdropout-prone students assignvd to an advisor 
special attention to remedial academic programs for the dropou -prone 
segment; earlv identification of poor academic perlormance; and coun- 
seling programs for minority and nontraditional students.. , . ^ 

The- earlv warning system should result in mon.- attention lor the dsop- 
Jut. prone .segmc^nt of the freshman class. Coupled wivh special services 
an earlv warding svstem can short-circuit the deadly .spiral ol lailure and 
social detachment that so often characterizes the student dropout. 

Strong residence life and social Integration. Every researcher who has 
Lmfned the question of attrition points to the critical role that social 
S ation- pbvs in determining which students drop out and which 
^Xts continue (see. for example. Chickering J969. 1974; Astin 1975. 

'^^Si^ are the colleges doing about the social integration issue? Thus 
far the c^' consortium colKfees have taken the lollowing steps: 

• Maior>rmitorv renovatiorts are underway in three institutions. . 

• Five of iJne eight institutions are reconsidering their campus resi- 
dency policV-s with an eye toward mandating more residential lile, 

• Most of thcNinstitutions are increasing their on-campus jobs, .since 
one of the most consistent findings of the research is that on-campus 
jobs provide a ftical point around which the student develops an .n- 
tefiraied social liic. , 

• Several campuses have spent extra Hioney on intramural sports and 

other social activities. 

The institutions believe that efforts to shore up the social i^'f^ 
and .s&ial life of the campus will be rewarded hand.somely ^'^ '^^^^^f 
attrition (.see Astin 1975). Consequently, the consortium colleges have will- 
ingly invested in these efforts. 

Curriculum Innovation to reduce attrition. A strong curriculum ahd an 
excSent faculty are the best retention tools a college can muster.^By 
strengthening the academic program and carefully'meshing academic pro- 
grams w^hsmdent needs, retention will increase. This overarching goal 
howTver can too easily become a platitude without some concrete eflorts 
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to shape the curi itulum toward increased student retention. The consor- 
tium colleges are engaged in three types ol curriculum activities. 

First, most of the consortium colleges have decided to increase funds 
and attention on remedial programs and learning skills centers. Most of 
these colleges, like many other colleges, are dipping lower into the ap- 
plicant ability pool in order to admit enough students. It rs a sad fact that 
o more aggressive recru may actually increase ihc.dropout^^ The 

colleges have recognized this fact and are making efforts to overcome it 
through learning skills centers, remedial courses, and early assessment of 
acaclemic weaknesses for all entering students. 

Second, the colleges have carefully examined their policies about ac- 
ademic majors. The liter^^ture suggests that students who do not tieclare 
^ anacademic major early are more prone to dropping out (see Astin 1975), 
These students are less likely to have clear academic goals or career ob- 
jectives. In addition, the higher dropout rate of undeclared majors may 
• result because they are not integrated into the .social and academic life of 
a department: they lack the careful advising and career coun.scling pro- 
vided by the dc|)art mental faculty. 

In the last decade or so, curriculum has swung toward more electives, 
more alternatives, and less structure. Along with this curriculum flexi- 
bility carne lax att|4udes on early declaration of a ma jor. The consortium 
colleges are reconsidering those lax policies. Perhaps it would be better 
to have the students declare a ma jor early and then make it easy to change 
majors if necessary. Bv contrast, a college that continues the policy of 
nonijieclaration may wish to devote substantial energy to academic ad- 
visinjg to encourage students to choose a major. Two consortium institu-" 
tionii; consciously decided to continue a loose policy but .substantially 
bolsteredjsthe support for undeclared students by adding better advising 
and intensive orientation programs. In any event, the colleges have given 
serious attention to their policy on choosing majors. 

Third, a further effort to bolster the academic^ program has been the 
development of extended "orientation courses" for freshmen. In addition 
to the regular orientation program at the beginning of the year, .several 
colleges have established a required semester-long freshman orientation 
course. The objective is to ensure that no freshman .s^tmply "floats" into 
the college without proper advisefrient or a strong peer group. The fresh- 
man orientation course has been used at half the consortium institutions, 
and there is great enthusiasm for its value in reducing attrition. 

The debate over advising. National surveys concerning attrition alwavs 
arrive at one strategy that is used more widely than any other: bejter 
advising (lor a full discussion and bibliography, .see Crockett 1978 and 
Grites 1979). The consortium members have given much attention to ad- 
vising. However, "better advising" has not been accepted as a dogma. 
Many campus leaders actually felt that too much money and energy was 
being spent on aJvising systems, with too little results. The debate grew 
rather intcTise among consortium members. Many people believed that 
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pn-vious advising cllorts-both through faculty and student serv.ces-had 
not been effective and in some cases had been scandalously weak. The 
move to increase the quality of advising is at thcMop of the agenda for the 
consortium colleges, but there is serious debate over how to accomplish 

the goal. . . 11 " . „. 

On the whole, most campuses leel that advising is vitally important. 

butth».c.urrenVpFacticcs.simplydonol..live,.up,toproniisedr^^^^^ 

sequentlv. manv experiment.^ have been proposed. One widely discussed 
strategy "is the semester-long freshman course mentioned above. Several 
colleges decided to put money and personnel into .such an orientation, 
course rather than increasing the resources of the traditional advising 
program. Other colleges are experimenting with a .special "freshman dean 
who would supervise Irashman advising, especially in academic matters. 
And in all the institutions there is increased concern about developing 
better advising programs for minorities and nontraditional students. 

Focus on the commuter student. Commuter students are much more likely 
,o drop out than resident stujlents (Astin 1977; see Chickenng 1974). The 
consortium campu.ses previcyusly invested very litWe energy in enriching 
thf commuter students' academic and social life. However large amounts 
of money student .services, and programmatic elfort had been directed 
toward resident students. At the consortium institutions, like most itisti- 
tution:^ throughout the nation, the co.^lmuter student was essentially a 
second-cla.ss cifi/.en. The consortium colleges have recognized this prob- 
lem and iire working toovercome the .secopd-cla.ss stigma ol the comniu er 
student tn fact, the con.sortium compiled some statistics to .show that lor 
most campu.ses a 10 or 12 percent improvement in the commuter dropout 
rate would provide a significant increase in retention lor the entire insti- 

'""one ctmpus is building a new facility especially lor commuter stu- 
dents two carapu.ses have opened up commuter-oriented wings in their 
existing student unions; two campuses have set up special budgets lor 
social activities lor commuter students; and several campu.ses have worked 
hard to improve such basic items as parking and bookstore hours. 
Throughout the consortium, then, there has been renewed attention to the 
commuter students' plight and promise. 

Linking recruitment and retention. When the consortium began there was 
almost no Hnk between the admi.ssions offices and the retentibft task forces. 
As lime went on, however, it became obvious that improving retention 
was lundamentally a question of improving the match between student 
. needs and institutiohal resources. To put it another way .eflect.ve retention 
grows out of eliective recruitment. The better the match bc-tween the 
student and the institution, the higher the retwption rate wi 1 be. 

As the consortium developed, the task forces quickly reah/.ed the .sig- 
nificant link between recruitment and retention. Admi.ssions directors be- 
came involved in retention task forces. Efforts were made on several lionts: 
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(1) publications and advertisements were reviewed to mai^e sure thev ac- 
curately rejjtesented the academic and social life oi the college, 

(2) admissions directors were involved in developing the early warning 
systems described earlier, (» more attention' was paid to assessing the 

. special needs of low-ability and nontraditional students, (4) "retention 
goal^" were set up in the enrollment planning of many colleges just as 
"xccruilmenl.goals" havealways be^jn stM - 

Summary 

" Colleges and universities are not dojng all they can to reduce student 
attrition. This is partitulary ironic, since retention is one aspect of en- 
^ rollment management institutions can control to a considerable-extent, 
'This chapter has briefly reviewed the dimensions of the problem and some 
preferred strategies for dealing with it. Neither recruitment nor retention 
problems, however, will be fully resolved until colleges and universities 
address some underlying governance issues. This is the focus of the re- 
maining chapter. 
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institutional Response: Other Local Campus Issues 



Our primarv cpncern in the monograph is lo look at the strategics and 
. o actions t hat local campuses must take in order to respond to enrollment 
problems; Enrollment mana|efhent is. ol course, a critical iiiattcr lor pol- 
icy planners at the federal and. state governmenl levels and for people a 
. the headquarters of large state systems. But in the last analysis the local 
campus is the firing line for the enrollment battle. 

Predict ing the fut ure is riskv business. No one knows lor certain whet her 
we will have an enrollment crisis of major proportions or il we will move 
through the '80s with only minor adjustments. Furthermore, overreaction 
to an expected problem can do enormous damage to higher education. 
' In t he 1960s planners thought that enrollments would increase lorever. 

campuses had to expand, a«d mure Ph.D.'s were needed." Overrchct.on 
occurred: Phvsical plants were overbuilt and resources ^vere c-xtended; 
• now future overcapacit v haunts some campuses. The supply ol Ph.D s u as 
pumped up; now manv cannot find jobs. Graduate programs were ex- 
panded; now the cost Iv programs bleed the resources ol many campiiies. 
Huiidreds of new c. Ueges opened, one a week during the 1960s; npw.many 
institutions are threatened with closing because of declining enrollments. 
' " Institutions may overreact again in the lace of the coming enrollment 

• crisis" There is reason to be conj;erned that faculty numbers might be 
needlesslv reduced, that fa^;ultv quality might be substantially under- 
mined when instiiutions shift to part-timers, that expensive programs 

- might be closed down onlVto be ie(jpened later at enormous cost, that 
,hc enrollment increascpredicted for the irjid- 1990s will catch many peo- 

''''' ManvTri'titutions, p\dded by state planning agencies, have begun to 
develop master plans forVetraction. Much energy is expended on these 
" large-scale plans-with mi^J results. After examining the planning on 
numerous campuses, we hav^^ecome convinced that many ol these ex- 
ercises seem to be conducted in a vacuum, strangely divorced Irom ongomg 

• campus realities. We have concluded that instead of overreaction with 
' i franMc schemes it will be wiser to perform well, with mea-vreci c,re he 

important middle-range decisions that lace us every day . Instead ol Nesting 

Z much faith in grand liiast'er plans that will olten turn out to be wrong, 

• Tcan strengthen our institutions and create the llexibility th.t will alio 
us " adjust to a' number of alternative, lutures. The goal is this> Bui d 
institutions that are nexible and dynamic so that they can rcvspond ac le- 

• . quately to whatever develops. If we cannot predict the future, then we 
" should develop a nexibility and a response capacity to meet uncertainty. 
. ■ A good start\toWard preparing for those alternative possibilities would 
be to pav careful attention to four critical, middle-range decisions: 
- ( I ) planning strategies., (2) governance, (3) faculty personnel policies, and 
(4) links between faculty and student ^ilfairs personnel. 

>\ ' plannlnR Strategy and Program Evaluation 
: ^ "'"m" ons facing an insecure and unpredictable luture should try to build 
sophisticated and useful planning strategies. (For a good di.scu.ssion and 
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rcvic^v of major planning siralcgics, ace Jcdamus and Peterson 1980.) 
Colleges and universilies have -not always had strong planning depart- 
ments, management information systems, or Jther tools forslrategic plan- 
ning. Institutional planning has often been a sterile attempt to prepiri- a 
state-mandated "long-range plan/* which is subsequently ignored. As We 
move mto a period of genuine uncertainty, the sophistication of manage- 
ment information systems and the expertise of pianning staffs must be 
sharply intensified. Mingle and Norris have aptly slated this need: 

Uujortimately. many ifishtutiol^'is coutimie to take their stands on the basis 
of poor infonnation. An absolutely essential element in^'plannin^ in the 
contex: of a general decline is substantial information on tfie size and 
composition of future enrollment. This information can provide a road 
map for an institution to identify its major resource difficulties and a \yav 
of mobilizing tfie necessary internal support for making signif icant cfianges. 
Institutions where such data were available and appropriately distilled 
and communicated had more fully developed contingency plans than in- 
stitutions M'fiere tfie data were unavailable, poorly presented, or tightly 
^ field b\ administration. Institutions in a growth mode tend to speak of 
tfus type of planning as "marketing," while those cutting back call it 
'enrollment planning," Both involve tfie same family of activities: the 
analysis of tfie characteristics, orientation, and geographic location of the 
students tfie college fias attracted in the past and can expect to attract in 
the future, and a realistic assessment of tfie susceptibility of enrollment 
to institutional policies. When tfie analysis is extended to students already 
. enrolled and wlien student cfiaracteristics are related to measures of "suc- 
cess and failure," tfie institution fias achieved a comprehensive retention 
program upon which to base cfianges in institutional practices (1981a 
P^7l 

What forms does this information-gathering and planning activity lake? 
In the ne.xt few pages we will mention some of the critical ones: analytical 
studies of cost and personnel patterns, program review, and management 
information systems.' 

Analytic studies of cost and personnel patterns. Cost studies of institu 
tional activities are an important planning tool. Measures of studcmt- 
facuJty ratios, support dollars per credit hour produced, and similar in- 
dicators arc widely used by institutions to identify programs that have 
greater'^or lesser resources than average. Comparisons are made in two 
ways—between different academic programs at the same institution and 
between programs at different institutions. (See Miller 1980 for a more 
complete discussion of institutional performance appraisal) 

Because the strategies that eflectivelv cope with shrinking enrollment 

'Much ol the sections on cost and personnel patterns and on program re\ icw are 
quoted, with onlv minor changes, from Mingle and Norris 1981a. pp, 2-4, 
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often involve personnel cuts, much planning activity Is directed al gaining 
more detailed information on the composition of the work force in colleges 
and on the impact that changes in personnel policies would have on the 
institutions future abilitv to respond. Monitoring of tenure density is a 
kev ingredient in institutions preparing for substantial cuts in faculty. 
These activitie;; are absolutely essential for institutions needing to cut 
back, and for those attempting to find out where their nexibility lies, even 
if decline is not imminent (see Craven 1980). 

Program review. Program review is not a new activity in highereducation: 
it is just more rational and analytical than the process that served the 
institutions in the growth years (see Barak 1982: Green 1981; Lee and 
Bowen 1975). It can be conducted in many ways, using either external or 
internal evaluators. Critics of program review cite two probjems. First, 
program review is often an expensive, lengthy process that results in little 
change. Second, evaluation often focuses on issues ol "quality ' rather than 
on the "centralit v" of the program to the institution's mission. This judg- 
ment is best made bv faculty and administrators from the institution itself. 
In spite of the justified criticisms, however, some type of program review 
is essential (sec Dougherty 1979; Craven 1980). . u u u 

Reassessment efforts eventually must deal with the criteria by which 
cuts will be made. This, of course, is a great stumbling block lor faculty 
who are unaccustomed to making choices that mean continued employ- 
ment and prosperity for some of their colleagues and job loss lor others. 
Even when faculty reductions are not involved, it is difficult (or prolc-ssors 
to-accept the idea that new programs and qualitative improvements should 
be introduced at the expense of other programs. Unfortunately, in many 
institutions it is no longer a matter of cutting low-quality marginal pro- 
grams, but programs that arc viewed as laudable and needed but deemed 
too expensive to maintain. (For a fuller discussion see Barak 1981 .) 

Whether institutions choose to eliminate courses or programs, reduc- 
tions in the faculty work force may be involved (see Mortimer 1981). The 
extent to which attrition is a viable tool for faculty reduction d'-T^-nds on 
the campus .setting and on certain characteristics o( the fac;ulty Many 
institutions have faculties that are relatively middle-aged and highly ten- 
ured which doc«i not promise much attrition through retirement. And 
since the academic market for lacuity may decline even more dramatica Iv 
in the coming vears. thepo.ssibilitv of attrition through turnover may also 
diminish. The extent to which attrition can be used depends largely on 
the .success of the various reallocation and rea.ssignment measures that 
enableaninstitutiyn to trim operations while still meeting academic com- 
mitments. 

Developing strong management Information systems. None of the pJan- 
ning tasks mentioned above-enrollment forecasts, mission clarification, 
cost studies, monitoring tenure, or academic program evaluation— can be 
performed withoul.a solid Management Information System (MIS). Recent 
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studies of MIS effeciiveness give, mixed reports; most criticism focuses on 
the use of MIS in the decision process. Every campus should have an 
effective MIS, and both data managers and decision makers need to learn 
the procedures that translate the "raw data" into the decision process, 
planning strategies, decision processes, and institutional data must be 
linked more systematically, (For a complete study of MIS in colleges, see 
Baldridge and Tieroey 1979; sec also the integrated enrollment manage- 
ment models discussed in Kemerer, Baldridge, and Green 1982), 

Governance 

How will the critical decisions about institutional response be made? What 
is the faculty's role in that process? American higher education has a strong 
tradition of faculty participation in decision making. The very term "gov- 
ernance" implies shared decision making between the faculty and the 
administration. 

Shared governance has always taken different forms, First^ faculty have 
had influence by the constant inflow of faculty members into administra- 
tive positions. Most key administrators'were drawn from the faculty rank's. 
Second; academic departments were the basic link in shared governance 
because thev developed programs, hired faculty, and set standards of per- 
formance. Third, academic senates vyere formed to help advise adminis- 
trators on institutionwide matters. During the 1960s, academic senates 
matured; in some cases their influence was substantial (For studies on 
these issues see Baldridge et al. 1978). 



Threats to shared governance. Today, as the enrollment and financial 
threats multiply, the governance situation has changed. In t^rgc state 
systems, faculty senates probably have lost some control over the insti- 
tution because important decisions are increasingly made off-campus in 
the central system office or in the legislature. And particularly on union- 
ize<J campuses, senates do not seem to be particularly effective because 
faculty unions undercut .some of their authority and centralized admin- 
istrations threaten, them as well (see Baldridge ct al. 1978, pp. 94-99 and 
chapter 9). 

Other issues also suggest a weak role for faculty in the governance 
'.process. Roughly half the presidents in our 1981 survey agree with the 
statement, "The faculty here hasonly a perfunctory role in the preparation 
ofthe annual budget" (1981 National Enrollment Survey). When you con- 
sider that the budget process is a key decision- making event, thisVesponse 
certainly testifies to serious weakness in the shared governance concept. 

As retrenchment pushes hard decisions upward in the system, the in- 
fluence of academic departments may be substantially undermined. The 
right of academic departments to hire faculty, develop programs, and 
evaluate performance is often questioned. Departmental authority over 
program planning and staffing has been weakened because of tight budg- 
ets. Faculty unions are increasingly involved in setting the criteria for 
faculty performance. Budget -making authority is gradually moving up- 
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Table 6: Presidents' Assessments of Faculty Involvement in Enrollment and Financial Concerns 

(percentage of presidents who agree with statement) 

Public Public Public Private Private 

Research 4-Year' 2-Ycar Private 4-Year 2-Year 

Universities Colleges Colleges Universities Colleges College^ 
(119) (354) (909) (65) (812) (238) 



'l . Faculty |iave been heav- 
^ ily involved in .developing 

y i ' strategics to cope with en-^ 
rollment concerns. / 



All 

Institutions 



2. Faculty seem to under- 
stand this institution's fi- 
nancial concerns and 

problems. * 73 • 

3, Faculty seem to under- 
stand the ba^c underlying 
pauses of the enrollment cri- 
sis forecast for the 1980s. 69 



65 



69 



68 



69 



69 



85 



75 



78 



67 



44 



70 



71 



Souitv: 1981 National Enrollment Survey 
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ward, ccntrali/cd in the hands ot administrators, out of the reach of de- 
partment facultv. The administrators have a clear rationale: Times arc 
lean and decisions must be centralized if waste and ellic.encv are to be 
eliminated, The argument undoubtedly has some merit, but it is overused 



There is another threat toshared governance. Although data are largely 
absent wc .suspect that the inflow of faculty into the administrative ranks 
has diminished. More and more we find that technocrats arc running the 
shop-lawvers. financial, experts, management information system spe- 
cialists and planning officers. The traditional process by which acuity 
members moL into administrative ranks and shaped institutional policy 
may 'be eroding. In some cases the key state planning officers have never 
had on-line responsibility in an educational organization; they have never 
been faculty members, never served as deans, and never been presidents 

of local campuses. But increasingly these technical =^P'-■';'^'f,^^"""'i"'^'-■ 
vital decisions affecting academic policy (see Kemerer and Baldndge 1 976, 

UnkTnization is at least partly due to changes in academic governance. 
Ironically, unions have been an enormous stimulant to increased cen- 
tralization In large public systems they are usually structured on a sys- 
^mSe or statewide basis; they have a central headquarters much like 

the central administration of multicampus ^.'^"'^thtc'ent^^^^ 
officials talk primarily to main-office academic officials. Highly cct^itral- 
Ld unions are a perfect match for a highly ""/r*'"-''! 'Th""' cl^ ai 
istration. In 'lie long run. they cooperate with each other. Central 
management and union leadership speak the satrie language;,.in mul i- 
campus systems they work rn the adjacent offices far away f-m campus 
(For an updatedstudy on the impact of collective bargaining see Baldndge 

^"'in'^rn^it' appears that shared governance may be an endangered 
species especially in an era of retrenchment, financial uncertainty and 
enrollment difficulties. More decisions are moving higher into the admin- 
st rat i:e hierarchy and farther away from the point o act ion • Fur.^™ 
at the statewide level decisions are increasingly lodged in thejegislative 
. a Jnas collective bargaining agencies, and the governor's ^^ce Many 
presidents report that they feel they are middle managers rather than 
executives (see Baldridge and Kemerer 1981), 

How to strengthen the governance partnership. Higher education needs 
"rng. viable governance. Planners and^ administrators do not have all 
• he answers 'Faculty must be involved in the process. 

What can be done? First, the faculty should not accept without intense 
investigation any administrative claim that decision making must be cen- 
tralized in order to resolve a crfei^ln some cases this is a valid claim. In 
many otier cases it is nothing mor?4an a smoke screen for administrative 
expansionism. Faculty must confron) the issues of ."stitutional survi a^. 
Although presidents believe faculty recognize the enrollment problem. 
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Table 7: Presidents' Assessments of Use and Performance of Part-time Faculty 

(percentage pf presidents who agree with statement) 



Public 
Resfsarch 
Universities 
(iiy) 


Public 
4-Year 
Colleges 
\354} 


Public 
2-Year 
Colleges 


Private 
Universities 


Private 
4- Year 
Collegeis 
KoiZ) 


Private 
2-Year 
Colleges 


All 

insiiiiiriuriA 


^. We fiave made an effort to 
use more part-time faculty 
in order to gain staffing flex- 
ibility. 48% 


35% 


65% 


8% 


32% 


22% 


44%. 


2. Wc have actually in- 
creased the number of part- 
time faculty as a proportion 
of the total faculty. 36 


41 


55 




34 


22 


u 

41 


3. Part-time faculty do not 
perform as well as they 
should — even proportion- 
ately as well as their time 
commitments would indi* . 
cate. 18 


23 


15 


8- 


16 


33 


18 



Soiiixo: 1*^81 Nalioiuil KniolliiKnl Siu\c> 



most do noi sec ihcir lacullics sci iouslv involved in planning lo meet the 
projected crisis (Table 6, statement I). That situation must be changed if 
faculty are to rally behind the changes that will be needed. , 

Second, faculty statesmen should lead the effort to revitalize university' 
senates. Instead of being a forum for petty complaints, the senate should 
serve as the conscience of the college community. Instead of simply crit- 
icizing the administration, senates could also make strong statements 
about faculty provincialism and encourage faculty to look beyond their 
departments to see institutional issues. 

Third, where faculty unions exist the faculty must become involved in 
union affairs. Unions represent everybody in the bargaining unit. In many 
situations unions are captured by the narrow interests of disaffected and 
unhappy faculty members. Faculty \S/ho represent mainstream expertise 
and academic values muSt get involved in union affairs. The enrollment 
crisis— like it or not— will force retrenchment, and on unionized campuses 
senior faculty must wcrk with the union as it struggles for fair procedures. 

Staffing and Personnel Fnltcies 

Some of the most important decisions involve staffing. (For recent- work 
on slaljing practices in an era jf retrenchment see ch2ipters7-!0 in Mingle 
and Associates 1981; Craven's irticle is particularly relevant .) The quality 
of key faculty and staff is probably the most important factor affecting an 
institution's ability lo respond to an uncertain future. In many ways in- 
' stitutions have a golden opportunity to build high quality staffs because ' 
of the oversupply of Ph.D.'s ip some fields. 

Factors eroding faculty quality. The Consumer Price Index has nearly 
triple^i between 1967 and 1982. By contrast, faculty salaries have lagged 
far behind the cost of living, averaging only about a 124 percent increase 
since 1967 (see American Association of University Professors 1981; "Ac- 
ademic Salaries" 1982). Many state planners and truiitees. although un- 
happy about this salary lag, nonetheless feel that the oversupply of Ph.D/s, 
coupled with low salariesy("hroughout higher education, gives faculty few 
options and makes for a 'buyer's market." This is an entirely fallacious 
theorv. The real question is not whether a bright young faculty member 
will leave a low-paying job at UCLA to go to an equally low-paying position 
at Yale. The real question is whether that person will leave UCLA to go 
to IBM. Furthermore, the oversupply is in low-demand areas (humanities, 
social sciences); there is a shortage in several hijgh-demand fields such as 
engineering, business, and computer science (see Solmonet al. 1981 chap- 
ter I). 

A second qualitv-eroding factor is the effort of faculty unions to replace 
merit with senioritv for pay increases and promotions. Where unions are 
strong there is constant pressure to make seniority the key element in 
promotion, tenure, and protection against retrenchment. Administrations 
usuallv hold out for the concept of merit, for peer evaluation, and fpr 
rewarding taleniX^though some people charge these loftv protestations 
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actually cloak ti d^irc lo Icl admin is i razors have the final decision. In ihe 
long run. however, ihe rash of grievances, ihe lawsuits, and the constant* 
union pressure have caused many administrations to accept seniority rules. 
This trend seems to be accelerating, even in some iion unionized institu- 
tions. (For more details s<?e Kcmerer and Baldridge 1976; Baldridge and 
Kemerer 1981). ' ^ 

The debate over part-time faculty. Faculty quality also may be undercut 
, because of the shift towards part- time faculty. Consider this situation: An 
" administration is unsure of the future, believes it has too many tenured 
faculty, and is frightened by a strong union that will fight tooth and nail 
if the institution ever tries to retrench faculty. Under these circumstances 
it is only human for the administrators to look around for options to keep 
them out of hot water. The common solution is to hire part-time faculty. 

The evidence of a shift t opart- timers is strong. (See complete discussion 
of this ^ssue in Leslie. Kellams. and Gunne 1982.) In the last decade, the 
percentage of part-timers among teaching faculty has increased rapidly: 

Part-timers evidently are quickly coming to play a much more important 
role than was believed even a short time ago. In any case, it appears safe 
to estimate that about 210,000-215,000 part-timers are currently at work 
and that they comprise about one-third of all faculty members at American 
colleges and universities > Variance among sectors is indeed great. Part- 
timers are most heavily used in two-year community colleges, and least 
heavily used among major univeri^ities. Part-timers comprise more than 
one-half of all faculty in two-year colleges — in the fall of 1976, 55.8 percent 
(Leslie, Kellams, and Gunne 1982, pp. 18-19). 

Our 1981 survey also lendsstrongsupport. Forty-four percent of college 
presidents agree that. "We have made an effort to use ixiore part-time 
faculty in order to gain flexibility" (Table 7), The public two-year insti- 
tutions lead the pack (65 percent agree). And that policy goal has been 
translated into action. Statement 2 in Table 7 shows the strong move 
toward actually using part-timers — and public two-year colleges again 
spearhead the drive. 

The reasons for this shift are obvious. Part-timers do not have to be 
given tenure, they can be paid less than full-timers, their benefits and 
insurance are not as great, and they can be fired without strong reper- 
cussions when they are no longer needed. We can easily understand why 
administi*ators concerned about an uncertain future will turn to part- 
timers, as a short-range solution. (See the California Post secondary Com- 
mission 1980 for a full discussion and bibliography.) 

What about the instructional practices of part-timers? A recent report 
by the Center for the Study of Community Col leges reveals that part-timers 
differed from the full-timers on most m'^asures related to instructional 
practices. When compared with their full-time counterparts, part-timers 
were less experienced, held lower academic credentials, made fewer ac- 
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Tabt^: Preildenti Reporting lirrcases in Personnel Programs, 1975-1980 



Item 


Public 
Research 
Universities 
(119) 


Public 
4-Year 
Colleges^ 
' (354) 


Public 
2-Year 
Colleges 
(909) 


Private 
Universities 
(65) 


Private 
4-Year 
Colleges 
(812) 


Private 
2-Year 
Colleges 
(238) 


All 

Institutions 


1,. Systengatic efforts to 
evaluate faculty teaching 
competence 


54% 




50% 


50% 


64% 


56% 




2. Rigor of standards for 
faculty salary increases 


46 


43 • 


18 


61 


43 


• 33 


34 


3. Rigor of standards ibr 
faculty pronltotion 


64 


*62 


10 


75 


58 

• 


44 


42 


4. Rigor of faculty tenure 
standards 


67 


58 


10 


75 




57 


42 


5. Incentives for early 
retirement 


33 


27 


24 


58 


1 A 

14 


u 




6* Systematic funded efforts 
to ^etam undd^tilized fac- 
ulty for new or related fields 
or functions 


12 


31 


27 


9 


26 


II 


25 


7. Developed a written 
retrenchment policy 


50 


60 


58 


8 


19 


0 ' 


39 



Source: 1981 Naliunal Ehrullment Survey 



adcmic demands on siudcnis, were less involved in the campus eommu- 
riilv, and engaged in lewer prolessional developmeni aeiiviiies (see 
Fricdlander 1980. pp. 34-35). ' 

Clearlv ihere are many sides lo this issue. Some women's groups may 
lavor more parj-iinie laeuliv positions lu pcvrmii flexible job laniilv op- 
lions, akjme ledVnical fields nuiv lind thai p;u't-iiniers are the onlv — or 
besi — w\v lo siall iherr. programs. But ihe nagging doubis will coniinue 
aboui ihciimpaei ol ihe career options and personal aiiiiudes ol ihe pan- 
lime laculiv ihemselves as well as on the qualiiv ol ihe educaironal pro- 
gram, Whai aciion needs lo be taken on this important issue? 

Firsi, no institution should allow the number ol part-timers to grow 
without serious planning. Every campus should constant I v monitor its 
mix ol part-time and lull- time lacultv. This suggest ion, ol course, ties in 
with the need lor good management inlormation discussed earlier in this 
chapter, 

Second, (acuity unions should strive to upgrade the qualitv ol lile lor 
par! tinjcrs. Unions should attempt to make part-time lacultv just as ex- 
pensive as lull-timers. The decision to hire part- lime people should be 
made on educational and programmatic grounds rather than (rom budge t - 
cutting motives. 

Such pressiiies Ironj unions might lead part-time lacultv to stand up 
and demand that thev be treated as tirst -class citi/ens in the academic 
comrnunitv. The V could demand that the exploitation that is characteristic 
ol their employment cease. Thev could demand a lair pro-rata share ol 
pav'and benelits. And minorities and women — a large proportion ol the 
part-timers -could demand the end ol revolving-door allirmative action 
policies. 

However, il part-timers were paid and treated equallv then institutions 
could demand that part-timers perlorm high-qualitv service, spend time 
with students, prepare as well as do lull-timers, and increase their insti- 
tutional conmiit merit. 

Finallv, institutions must explore alternative stvles lor lacultv em- 
plovment. The current pattern is that lull-time emplovmcnt inevitably 
assumes tenure, that laculty organizations demand job secLirit\ lor (ulU 
time ernplovees, and that the courts often lavor the job rights of a dis- 
nussed lull tniier. It is no wcMidcr that administrators with fegitiniate 
worries about maintaining flexibilitv will a\c)id the hassles ol hiring lull- 
timers and instecid select part-timers. 

Institutions must explore more ex tensive I v the possiblities of full-time 
emplovmcnt on fixed- term c<Mniiicts that do not necessarilv lead to tenure. 
A non-teruiie-irack appointment with a li.xed five-vear contract, although 
not as desirable as a tenure-track position, mav nevertheless be niuch 
better than a harried existence as a part-timer. Between the open-ended 
flexibililv of hiding part-timers and the inllexibilitv of hiring tenured lac- 
ultv, the no-tenure, lull -time approach jiiav hold some promise as a rea- 
sonable middle giound. It preserves some maneuverabilitv while capturing 
more ol the dedication and full-time attention ol the lacultv, Hampshire 
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Collcuc in Amherst, Miissacluisctts, lor example, uses a sonicuhat similar 
stratcuv. Private eolleges will probablv have m6re llexibilitv to explore 
such options, but public institutions should also attempt to generate new 
employment alternatives (see O'Toole et al. 1980). 

Other policy questions about personnel. Our 1981 .survev asked presidents 
about chai.jics in personnel practices since 1975. Table 8.slunvs that the 
majoritv ol institutions (57 percent) have increased cllorts to evaluate 
tcachinu (item I ) and that a sizable minoritv ol institutions have increased 
the riuoV ol .salarx , rank, and promotion standards (items 2, 3, and 4). Bv 
contrast, surprisliiMiv little attention has been given to incentives lorearlv 
iclircmciit (item 5), retraining undcr-utili/.ed lacultv lor new lunction.s 
(item 0). anJ retrenchment plans (item 7). These policies arc oltcn noted 
asM<cv elements lor planninj.' a response to a po.ssible enrollment decline. 
It is surprisinL' that so littli^ittcntion has been given to these kev personnel 
policies, ([-or an cvtended di.scussion ol these matters see Calilornia Post- ,^ 
second.iiA Commission I98(), pp. 66-92.) 

Our casc-sludv interviews suggest administrators, union leaders, and 
stale poluA planners agree that carelullv constructed retrenchment pol- 
icies arc essential. Although designing a retrenchment policv is not easv, 
havinu such a document in advance is lar superior to working without 
oneoi dcvclopini: it xxhen retrenchmenl is required. As shown in item 7. 
therearc sharp variations bvtvpcol institution; The public sector IS clearlv 

more prepared. Other data not shown in the tabic- suggest two critical 
lacts First unioni/ed campuses arc lar more likelv to have a retrenchmem 
policv (see Baldridge and Kemcrer 1981). Perhaps one < ' the best contri- 
butions ol collective bargaining has been to lorec the retrenchment issue 
to the Iront during negotiations. Second, private institutions anticipating 
the ivorsf enrollment problems have done the Ico.st plamiing lor retrench- 
menl. This is a most discouraging observation, but it lils m rather clearlv 
with the pattern ot nonpreparation suggested in Table 8. 

Some rcnectlons on personnel policies. As we look back over these per 
sonnel matters several thoughts come to mind. First, local campus ad- 
niinisirators cannot alwavs have impact even il thev want dillerent polKMCs 
For esample. adminis'tfatois at public institutions ate caught m a weh ol 
state regulations, legislative lights over social priorities, and collective 
bargaining contracts that arc oltcn negotiated lar Irom the campus. 1 ri- 
valc college administrators, however, have much more llexibilitv on the 
inaticr ol salaries. Certainlv private .sector administrators do not have a 
lice hand but their abilitv to maneuver is lar greater. 

On other issues, however, both public and private sector admmisiralors 
can have inllucnce, Thev can, lor instance, have substantial control over 
institutional use ol part-timers, innovations in lull-timc uHiteiuirc eni- 
ploMiicnt the development ol retrenchment policies, and ihc design «>l 
carlv ivliremcnl programs. Unlorlunatelv, the record seems di.sc.irag- 
ing -much less cllort has been spent on these contingencv-plannmg i. >ues 
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fharj is mandated by the changing circumstances. ' P'^'^'f,^"'^'' . 
cun tciv answering our questions about personnel pohc.es, then the> .ne 
doi.,g little to prepare lor a potential tidal wave ol personnel p.oblems 
tha mav lace them shortly. ... 

n airness. administrators mav be doing other thn,gs~th.ngs we dul 
no. question them about. One ol the prepublication rev.ewers ol tl.s Icok 
criticized MS lor overstressing the "lack ol preparation theme. Th.s .c- 
vie ver stated: 

nvo co„cl,is,o,n arc cinnvi, hv ihe unihors M, mi^u he cntici:.d as 
u„.suppor,ed hy ,lu;r ,s,.nrv dum and dw luenuun: Hrsu, ,ha, colleges 
have done litdc to prepare /or die /'WOs, 

■n,e policies ,akeu fro,,, d.e ,v„n., da,a „.a. or „.ay ,.o rep s.^ 
preparation, tarh re„re„,e,„ a„d faeuUy re,ra„,„„ reprcsc,,, .„ly very 
l^Z re.po,.ses,o decli,.e M. „.ay have heer, co„s.de,cd '"--^^-^ 
o„ii ra„Kereanoca„o„ sche,„es a„d prou,a,n cluo.^es are probably Kttu 
e^lZofpreparano,. for d.e 80's ,l,a„ eid.er ofd.^e.u'o. As loror„ud 
^encljeu, pol.cies. d.ese ,„ay or ,„ay „oi provide prepara um. «c- 
"n ^ealleaive bamairiiii, a,ree„ie,us „iay actually severely li,.,i • - 
t^nM. a„d preve,,, a,iy effective response u,ui[ co,idi,io,is a,e so 
Z^,ne that link ca,i be done (CUNY i„ 1975 is . ,ood example)., ^ 

Zl Jah.e,ice of „iuch discussion of die rea.soiis hehiiid ceruii,, types 
\,r Z^iZio,ud behavior, die aiidiars ca„ie ,o a .second „,ore i„ipli. 
a^X: -ua,,iel. dia, i,is,i,i„io,ial pre.ideu.s are acn,i, irra,io,.al ^ 
O .let, ^vidi die conclusion dia, die pattern of conipacency and in- 
^c^ou r^ened to is due to ignorance and laziness. I .voidd have prelc ed 
oTtbe or,a,ii:Mtio,i. le.aland political restraints actin, 
upon institutions: (A,io,m,ious prepublication revieuvrl 

I Certainlv ,t is true that can,puses are caught in a,, entangled >et ol 
Lwul uions legislative restrictions, and bargaining contracts. The reMcw- 
'X^nt veil tak.n, Cicarlv there ,re n,anv exceptions to the pattern 
o mm eparedness--.in our case studies we saw quite a lew agg.ess e 
d lo ts to'prepare programs and perso.mel practices - 
This w.s narticularlv true in northeastern states wheie he enioMn eni 
dm c r cs' n,ost pressing. (For a discussion ol son.c ol the ' 
e orts to plan lor rrtrenchment. see ^^'^^^^ " 
Associates 198 1 ; and in Kcmerer, Baldr.Jgc and Green 1982.) 

Nev ■ - hcl's , when we rellect on all our research and personal nnp es- 
•s,<..rs v". Icel that on balance there is c.nsidcrahlv less prcparatu.n than 
there ought to be lor a luture that might be verv d.ll.cult. 

LInklnE the Faculty and Student Affairs Personnel 

The sullcnt affairs personnel on most campuses have a w.de range ol 
™ bi i i : admis..ions, counseling, residence halls, rcg.stratu.n stu- 
dtrnsollice,campusunu.n,andsoforth.Unonunatev,so,,^^^^^ 
td administrators view this as a no-nu.n s land about wh.ch thev know 
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little and care less. Research on college inipacls suggests the stucienl lile" 
arena has a powerful inlluenee on student development and gn>wth, Alex- 
ander Astm argues thai dorm lile and advising are almost as important 
to student development as classroom instruction (see Astin 1975. 1977). 

Student services frc^quenilv sutler disproportionate reductions duping 
niajor budget Facultv and administrators sometimes consider the 

studenl-lile compone^tsto be Irills that can be eliminated without harm- 
ing the academic program, This mav be a suicidal trend. Over the years 
many institutions have reduced the residential aspaitsr-nl jJiidLiiy^ 
so that thev become commuter institutions — colleges with^ parking lots 
few reside'Hce halls, and littleopportunitv lor student involvement in cam- 
pus lile. For two deeades^institutions have given attention to expanding 
access, while at the S4*ime time reductng educational impact. 

With the enrollment crisis looming on the hori/on., the student lile 
components mav determine the verv survival ol some institutions. On the 
^ one hand, marketing and recruitment have become increasinglv important 
to the \erv lileblood ol institutions. Tliev are important "boundarv-role" 
junctions that link the institution with the outside world (Silverman 1971 ). 

On the olhei' hand: once students are enrolled, the quality ol student 
lile is one kev element to keeping them in college. The student services 
stall perform a critical .lunction lor the institution, and they do not get 
the credit, pav, prestige,* and respect they deserve, 

What policv issues need to be co^lronted in this arena? First, admin- 
istrators and lacultv members aliji^ should take a Strong interest in 
sirengthening student allairs operations: budgets, services, and s-ralling. 
Thev should avoid the toniptation to take monev Irom lliese services to 
• bolster iacultv and administrative budgets. This overall piece ol advice 
strengthen the studenlv sc^'rvices— can be locuscxl on recruitment and 
retention, , * ^ 

Second, everv campus should put substantial resources into recruit- 
^ ment. admissions, and marketing. Institutj^g^g^ li^ce an uncertain future; a 
rich and diversified student ptjoi is essential. When the students were 
beating down the doors colleges needed litllursophistication in this arena, 
Todav colleges need professional, highlv trained, and well-paid recruiting/ 
adnnssions stalls. Anv ipistittjtjon facing ati enrollment crisis should im- 
medialelv put money, resources', and energy into this effort. It should hire 
the best people available and it should give them the resources they need. 

Third, everv institution, wh^'ther it has an enrollment problem or not, 
should pavearelul attention toattritiop and retention. As outlined earlier, 
the lacls are staggering. Roughlv .SO percent ol students in lour-vear col- 
leges do not graduate from the campus they.Marted, and roughly 30 per- 
cent ol entering, lour-vear college^freshmen never finish at al,U l;i two-vear 
colleges, the attrition rate is < ►nsiderablv more than double the four-vear 
college rate. Ir) short, ifie lacu>> «>uggest that colleges jose almosi as manv 
students as thev graduate. ' , 

111 sunimarv. strong cooperation among student Wrvices, lacultv. and 
administhition, focused ')t1 the retention issue, can undoubtedly have enor- 
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myus' inriucncc on the institution's educational and iinaneial viability. 
Renewed emphasis on ■student.liie" issues is mandatory lor any campus 
that anticipates enrollment shortlalls. (This topic is discussed m greater 
detail abng with case studv examples, in Kenierer, Baldridge. and Green 
1982J 

Coriclusion . r 1 u - 

This chapter disc uss.-d lour policy areas that must be confronted by any 
campus laeine eniollinent problems^ planning and curriculum review, 
governance, personnel is.sucs, and the revitali/.ation of student lilc. The 
chapter sought to answer the basic question: What can local campuses do 
about t)ic projcclcd enrollment crisis? 
^Ghapt"cT;i three and lour on recruitment and retention ollered hope thai 



^.naplcl^ iiiii-i. ""u ,, , 

augrcssive'instiiutional action might eure-or at least lorcsta l-the ev 
peeted cnrollmc'nt crunch. Chapter live, however, takes a diflerent pei- 
spcciivc. 11 all else fails and the enrollment crunch does come, what must 
the institutiom; do to prepare lor the decline? The adviee was simple and 
mnvbe evLMi eoinmonsensical. But our interviews and surveys revC-aled a 
discuncerting faet-although the neeessary steps are obvious, most eam- 
niises have not vet taken them. Inaetion, denial, and avoidanee^.seem to 
. be an ali-too-eommon response thus far, at least at the loeal eampus level.- 
-Surelv this head-in-the-sand Rostiirc will soon change. It will because it 

'""let us conclude by quoting a lew observations made by Mingle and 
. Nori-is abiiut their le.seaich into letrenchmenl planning: 

■ ■ ' ' -X • . 

■First it ;s apparent ilnti "no shiulu siraU'us sliotiUI be relied upon for 
llwenine spencUnu reiUiclion which l-i needed A conihinalion oj culhacks 
in ann-se ,4tennn,. program ehihinalion^. suiflinn adjusnnenls. and ad- 
nnnisnuiive consolidation shouldhe.considered. The cunndaiive eijeci of 
llw -^avinns from each siraleuy can he snb.sianlial. ■ 

Second precions lime canjK' dehalinu ihe likelihood of declme. 
. >- The hesi advu e nun' he to plan for tire xvorsi iind hope for the hesi. Early 
" acimi ,s needed to mobilize support.^hisiinnions xvhicti xva.ilpMyoy the 
- lost nosp of m^vih will be worse off than those which use lhe^imie of 
.' ^ruwlli l<> prepare for dudinc.ti,. ^.J^ ' 

Thn J h hemembarkifffi on rcus.seshnenl and cnlbat* slraiedit's. ho d- 
ness is essenhul. ijicrenitmijjsni i.s fine under cMuliliunsof ,t// 
may not suffice umlee decline^ Amonn ihl- cases smdied. iRvas fJAnd.jhai 
'ihe most successful reninC-hments cur deeply entm'^i to meet innnediaie 
, iuul profvcied shorifalls and also i& mount new programs or enhance 
MsliUK ones. It h^his second order of cuts which can he the posnive 
Mdeofreifenchmein. . , 

Fniiillv: sn-onu leadersln^ in cunying out the various snaieates is un- 
" douhiethv an elemem in a success(i\i response to decline. The most effeciive 
. 'examples of leadership in ihe SREB .sliuh were presidenis who were wilhnu 
lo edtwai'e. cajole, and inspire ilieir faadiie.s and .siaffs lo face up lu ihe 
c? " • ■ 

s — ^ ■ — 
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task of fftaking difficult choices. Striking a balance between the unac- 
ceptable poles of unilateral decision ntaki)t^ and indecision by committee, 
. these presidents and their academic deans carefully laid out the prospects 
of their colleges to faculty and worked cooperatively to formulate plans to 
cottfrottt the chalUfiges of decline. In this way, these leaders often captured 
a wellspring of creative energy in faculty and staffs, even among those 
who were personally threatened. As it turns out , uncertainty and inaction 
are even more disheartef ting than retretwhment . (Mingle and Norris 1981 a, 
p.4.) ' " 

Wc do nol know whai ihc chrollmcpl future of higher education will 
be. The gloomy facts of demography the sharp knife of the federal 
and state budget cutters would lead us to predict a sharp, almost precip- 
itous decline. But social institutions rarely change so fast — aggessive re- 
cruitment and sustained efforts at retention niay turn the tide or at least 
slow down the decline. . 

Whatever happens, however, our message must be the same. To prepare 
for an uncertain future requires planning. And to back up the inevitable 
failures at planning requires built-in institutional rcsilency, flexibility, 
and capacity. We cannot build brittle, understaffed institutions locked 
into a single ima^c of the future. Instead we must make our day-to-day, 
middle-range decisions so that a healthy, responsive institution can adapt 
to a rapidly changing future. Building that institutional capacity requires 
attention to planning, to staffing, to governance, and to student services. 

In the last analysis higher education's long-term health depends on 
quality and service to students, not on short-term gimmicks and short- 
sighted i^olicies. 
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